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FTER Villard, Von Mach. The 
so-called investigation of the sit- 
uation in Ireland carried on by the 
Villard committee could not be other 
than a one-sided affair. That it would 
bring out many particulars of outra- 
geous conditions for which England 
may justly be blamed—and is blamed 
by her best friends—was of course 
certain. But it could not possibly play 
the part to which it pretended; and 
it was sure to be, as indeed there is 
ample reason to believe many of its 
promoters intended it to be, simply 
a breeder of mischief. And now 
comes this preposterous mass-meet- 
ing in New York to stir up hot blood 
over the alleged “Rhine horror,” for 
which there is not even the pretense 
of any respectable basis in fact. 
Well-timed it was; for it was held on 
the eve of the London Conference be- 
tween the Allied Powers and Ger- 
many, and doubtless will be worked 
for all it is worth both in Berlin and 
in London. The brazen audacity of 
the thing must make every true 
American’s blood boil. Its object is 


4 


to cause our people to brand as bar- 
barous the people which, shoulder to 
shoulder with our own, saved the 
world from the most ruthless as- 
sault that has ever been made upon 
all that we hold most dear. The at- 
tempt to sway us from loyalty to our 
French comrades by any such shame- 
less agitation ought to be stamped 
upon as the vile thing it is by every 
patriotic American. It is not discus- 
sion—still less investigation, real or 
pretended—that these gentry are up 
to; it is incendiary agitation, and the 
building up of a German-lIrish alli- 
ance in this country. The thing will 
get its quietus sooner or later, but 
the sooner it is stamped out the 
better. 


HE island of Yap has become the 
subject of an international com- 
motion out of all proportion to its size 
or previous fame. It is not too small, 
however, to serve as the basis of a 
principle of new world relations upon 
which America should take a firm 
stand. That principle is one of mutu- 
ality of interest in certain places and 
territories, as opposed to private 
spheres of influence or special na- 
tional privilege. This principle at 
least has been salvaged out of the 
idealistic programme announced by 
President Wilson, despite the ship- 
wreck which much of that pro- 
gramme made on the rocks of practi- 
cal necessity and selfish diplomacy 
Secretary Colby, in his note of Feb- 
ruary 21, addressed to the Council 
of the League of Nations, has set 
forth admirably the American posi- 
tion with reference to this and to the 
general subject of mandates. Natu- 
rally, advocates and opponents of the 
League of Nations will seek to make 
capital out of the statement for their 
respective views, but this is quite be- 
side the point, for our rights can not 


be curtailed by the existence or non- 
existence of the League, and we are 
bound to protect our interests in free 
cable communication with the Orient. 
The Colby note categorically denies 
that the United States agreed to the 


‘terms of the mandate given to Japan, 


and this denial places the Council in 
a difficult position, since the issue be- 
comes one of veracity between Presi- 
dent Wilson and his fellow members 
of the Supreme Council. That such 
a question should have arisen only 
emphasizes the disadvantages of ne- 
gotiating individually behind closed 
doors and without proper records. 


HAT Mr. Hearst and 
Hylan have brought Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson of California into 
the New York transit situation as 
special counsel of the city in the fight 
against the proposed legislation at 
Albany should awaken no surprise. 
If there were needed an able lawyer 
to protect the interests of the city in 
the matter, a hundred abler men 
could be found without leaving Man- 
hattan Island, and men who were in 
close touch with the problem. But 
Johnson’s task is that of a dema- 
gogue, not an attorney. Governor 
Miller has announced a programme 
for dealing with the desperate tran- 
sit situation, and the New York State 
Legislature is at work on a corres- 
ponding bill, doubtless subject to 
many amendments. Nevertheless, the 
California boss, before coming to New 
York or examining the case, tele- 
graphs: 


Mayor 


I am very glad to undertake the employment 
as special counsel in the endeavor to protect 
and preserve the city’s rights from the assault 
now being made upon them. . | recognize 
the odds in the contest and the tremendous 
opposition and difficult obstacles which must be 
encountered, but it is the old, old fight with 
special privilege and exploiting corporate greed 
on the one side, and simple justice and the 1n- 
herent rights of the mass of the people on the 
other, 
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His arrival in the city was marked by 
an attack upon the press for what he 
termed the hostile attitude of the 
newspapers towards him. “The only 


reason the newspapers are opposing | 


me is because I am against entrenched 
power and exploiting corporations,” 
he said. “This opposition comes 
mainly from newspapers maintained, 
controlled, operated, or manipulated 
by public service and other corpora- 
tions.” Surely this telegram of ac- 
ceptance and comment on the press 
form a scholarly brief on the transit 
case, and, coming from the man who 
denied San Francisco home rule in 
the matter of harbor and docks in 
order that he might retain the pa- 
tronage for the strengthening of his 
political machine, it is particularly 
illuminating. 


‘er clue to the appointment is to 

be found in the recent political 
activities of Hearst and Johnson. A 
few years ago the two men were bit- 
ter opponents, and when Johnson was 
Governor of California Hearst at- 
tacked him viciously. Later, knowing 
the character of the man and casting 
about for a tool to use for his political 
ends, Hearst employed Johnson as 
counsel to defend him in the Asso- 
ciated Press case before the Supreme 
Court. At the time Johnson apolo- 
getically explained to friends that he 
was a poor man and that the fee was 
so large that he could not refuse it. 
Then when the Californian undertook 
to capitalize unrest, radicalism, pro- 
Germanism, Sinn Feinism, and the 
rest in the effort to secure the Repub- 
lican nomination, Hearst backed him 
with all the influence of his enormous 
newspapers, and in addition used 
William Hale Thompson and his Chi- 
cago machine in his behalf. Now he 
has brought him to New York to play 
the demagogue and to make capital 
out of a situation in which he is pos- 
ing as the friend of the people against 
the corporations. Hearst is ambi- 
tious for political power. He sees, or 
thinks he sees, the possibility of form- 
ing a new party out of the ruins of 
the Democratic party and the dis- 
satisfied elements of the Republican 
party, together with Johnson’s per- 
sonal following, and he is grooming 


his recent acquisition to be its leader. 
It remains to be seen how many will 
be deluded by this latest move. 


HE American Federation of Labor 
has entered upon what will evi- 
dently be one of the most thoroughly 
and carefully planned movements in 
the history of organized labor. The 
temptation is great to dispose of the 
knotty questions that arise in the 
presence of such a movement by ap- 
peal to some simple formula or all- 
embracing maxim. But if the coun- 
try is to emerge better, and not worse, 
from the evidently impending tug- 
of-war between labor and capital, it 
is essential that those who are not 
afraid to call themselves both con- 
servative and liberal shall keep their 
minds clear, and never lose sight of 
the facts, however troublesome, which 
make any simple formula of salva- 
tion impossible. It need hardly be 
said that The Weekly Review would 
eagerly welcome a_ solution which 
made the open shop—the genuine 
open shop—universal; but, short of 
an attempt to extirpate the closed 
shop by legal prohibition—and such 
an attempt would be both futile and 
infinitely mischievous—there is no 
way of aiming at that object which 
would not involve such intensification 
of hostility between labor and capital 
as can not be contemplated without 
dread. On the other hand, the uni- 
versal closed shop, or anything ap- 
proximating to it, would be utterly 
intolerable. A tug-of-war—a trial 
of strength—we are bound to have; 
but a tug-of-war is not war. With 
the great mass of the public, who are 
primarily bystanders, but ultimately 
the umpires of the struggle, rests the 
duty of recognizing the reasonable 
demands of both sides and of con- 
demning those that are unreasonable. 
It is no easy task; and in its execu- 
tion it is to be hoped that the public 
will have the benefit of wise and firm 
counsel from authoritative sources. 
To this object the new Administra- 
tion will do well to direct earnest ef- 
fort at the earliest possible moment. 


VEN if it were only a shrewd 
stroke of policy, the stirring 
call of the American Federation of 
Labor, urging every labor organiza- 





tion in the country “to let the So- 
viet savages know what Labor of the 
civilized world thinks of their bestia] 
system” would give reason for grati- 
fication and applause. But there can 
be no doubt of the sincerity of the 
feeling behind the appeal. Whatever 
fault may be found with Mr. Gom- 
pers, he has always, in this matter 
of uncompromising opposition to rev- 
olutionary socialism been a tower of 
strength; and as for the rank and 
file, while there are doubtless wild 
men among them, we may be sure 
that as a body they are heart and soul 
with the appeal in its denunciation 
both of the hideous practices of the 
Bolsheviks and of the scheme of in- 
dustrial slavery which is of the es- 
sence of their system. 


NE wonders who or what is fur- 
nishing the impetus to the work 

of the American Labor Alliance for 
Trade Relations with Soviet Russia. 
The organization of local chapters in 
all the larger cities is a bit too meth- 
odical to be called spontaneous. More- 
over, only the most dense and igno- 
rant unionist can fail to comprehend 
what has happened to labor organi- 
zations in Soviet Russia. The “na- 
tionalization” of these bodies, with 
all that the process means in the sup- 
pression of their ordinary activities, 
along with the jailing or shooting 
of unionists who have dared to ask 
for better living conditions, might 
naturally be supposed to have awak- 
ened some resentment among the or- 
ganized wage-earners of America— 
and, indeed, the American Federation 
of Labor has now amply asserted 
that it has. But whoever is promot- 
ing this scheme has evidently been 
inspired by Lincoln’s familiar apo- 
phthegm that you can fool some of the 
people all the time. A striking in- 
dication of the degree of fatuousness 
which marks the movement is to be 
found in a resolution passed by the 
San Francisco chapter, which de- 
clares, among other things, that the 
Soviet Government is clamoring for 
products “bearing the union label 
or made under conditions acceptable 
to organized labor.” The notion of 
Lenin demanding the label of a Gom- 
pers “yellow” union on commodities 
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jmported into Russia is richly and 
rarely humorous. 


i anti-profiteering provisions of 
the Lever act now declared in- 
valid by the Supreme Court were a 
source of such grotesque and some- 
times tragic injustice, and moreover 
were so little recommended by any- 
thing like practical efficacy, that the 
judgment pronounced on them by our 
highest tribunal is occasion for keen 
satisfaction. Comment is rendered 
superfluous by this extract from the 
opinion handed down by Chief Jus- 
tice White: 

The sole remaining inquiry, therefore, is the 
certainty or uncertainty of the text in question, 
that whether the words: “That it is hereby 
made unlawful for any person willfully to 
make any unjust or unreasonable rate or charge 
in handling or dealing in or with any neces- 
saries,” constituted a fixing by Congress of an 
ascertainable standard of guilt and are adequate 
to inform persons accused of violation thereof 
of the nature and cause of the accusation 
against them. That they are not, we are of 
opinion, so clearly results from the mere state- 
ment as to render elaboration on the subject 


wholly unnecessary. Observe, that the sec- 
tion forbids no specific or definite act. 


[* placing before the readers of 

The Weekly Review the remark- 
able statement made by General Lu- 
dendorff, in an authorized interview, 
upon the military aspects of the sit- 
uation in Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, we are actuated by the feeling 
that so strong and illuminating an ex- 
position, bearing, as it does, upon a 
problem of vast difficulty and com- 
manding importance, can not fail to 
contribute to an understanding of the 
facts. At the same time we are aware 
of the danger that a view so plausibly 
presented, and by so distinguished 
an authority, may command more in- 
fluence than that to which it is justly 
entitled. General Ludendorff speaks, 
of course, from the standpoint not of 
a disinterested expert but of a fore- 
most champion of German interests. 
In particular, it is plain that his ar- 
gument is directed largely to the ob- 
ject of proving the necessity of Ger- 
many being allowed a large amount 
of military preparation, as a bul- 
wark against the Russian danger; 
while it is only too evident what dan- 
gers to the world are invited by any 
such programme. Incidentally, it is 


‘to be noted that General Ludendorff, 


apparently in entire unconsciousness 


of the significance of the remark, 
mentions that “during peace times, 
under very favorable conditions, sev- 
eral months were required for pre- 
paring the mobilization of an exist- 
ing and highly organized army”—a 
startling admission of the deliberate- 
ness with which Germany prepared 
that terrible onslaught upon civiliza- 
tion into which she professed to have 
been driven by the unexpected mobili- 
zation of Russia. As for General Lu- 
dendorff’s view that there is no like- 
lihood of an overthrow of the Bol- 
shevik régime otherwise than by an 
invasion on the part of the European 
Powers, the readers of The Weekly 
Review are aware that that is by no 
means our opinion. 


F the French Foreign Office did 
conceive hopes of the Horthy 
Government (expecting it might 
prove Liberal yet anti-Red, White 
yet not reactionary, patriotic yet not 
chauvinistic) , it has relinquished such 
hopes. It is now making a special 
effort to induce cordial relations be- 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Unpleasant Teschen memories must 
be charmed away. Of course, the 
hope is that, if Poland should be at- 
tacked by Red Russia, the admirable 
Czechoslovakian army would be sent 
to Poland’s aid. 


N Armenian delegation has been 
pathetically addressing the Su- 
preme Council, met in London to con- 
sider the Sevres Treaty. The Su- 
preme Council, they urge, should as- 
sure an Armenia as defined by 
President Wilson. The Armenians 
of Cilicia should have autonomy un- 
der French rule; or, if the French 
give up Cilicia, then under Turkish 
rule but with French protection. As 
for Trebizond, they do not claim it, 
but they should be guaranteed free 
use of the port and free access there- 
to. Wecan not refuse a certain sym- 
pathy to this appeal; but it is a pity 
the Armenians do not embrace with 
alacrity and enthusiasm their true 
role,—to wit, that of sacrifice. Chi- 
cherin telegraphed the Armenians of 
Erivan the other day that he sym- 
pathized with them, but they must 
postpone their hopes to the interests 
of the Red Revolution; Mustapha 


Kemal should tell the Armenians that 
he sympathizes with them, but they 
must postpone their hopes to the 
higher interests of Islam. If the 
Armenians are capable of such no- 
bility, they should be happy: the Ar- 
menian question is settled. Besides, 
as the Turks point out, there are 
not enough Armenians left over from 
the massacres to be considered. 


HE movement for self-determina- 
tion proceeds apace. Latest to 
join it are the citizens of the northern 
part of Idaho. They have, they main- 
tain, different interests of many sorts 
from those of the southern Idaho folk, 
and besides, the present capital, 
Boisé, is a place too difficult to reach 
either in person or by communication. 
So the northerners ask for permis- 
sion to secede. Ten counties, embrac- 
ing 35,000 square miles and 150,000 
population, they propose to take with 
them. There is nothing precipitate 
in their action. Not until June 20, 
1923, do they intend to hold their 
convention and adopt a constitution. 
Doubtless they feel that so long an 
intervening time will serve to allay 
opposition; and that the distressing 
scenes observable in other spots on 
the planet, where self-determination 
is asked only to be refused, will not 
be repeated in their own neighbor- 
hood. 


Wé do not altogether divine Miss 

May Jones of Filbert street. 
From the poem that has just won 
half a prize we learn that she is walk- 
ing into town. But what will she do? 
Her townward trip, we gather, is 
significant of past events—the Tsar’s 
assassination, the Kaiser’s abdica- 
tion, and the like—and portentous of 
some rather fearsome events to fol- 


‘low Miss May’s part in the drama 


which we can only surmise. We 
think it well to say to her that the 
areas where the Tsar and the Kaiser 
flourished are far, far away; that 
things are a bit different here; that 
we hope she has a good time in town 
but that we trust she will know better 
than to try to start anything. She 
will be eagerly welcomed in the co- 
teries of the parlor revolutionists; 
and very likely that will be the last 
we shall hear of her. 
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Woodrow Wilson 


S President Wilson retires from 
the scene of his amazing activi-" 
ties and unparalleled experiences, his 
countrymen are divided into two 
sharply opposed camps in their judg- 
ment of his merits, and of his place 
in history. Numerically, the division 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the ad- 
verse side; but when votes are 
weighed, instead of being counted, a 
very different state of things is mani- 
fest. Many of our foremost leaders 
of thought, many of our most effective 
and impressive writers, cling firmly 
to their faith in him, and are serenely 
confident that their judgment will be 
affirmed by the august tribunal of 
history. So much, indeed, is this the 
case, that in asserting that hundreds 
of years from now Wilson will be ac- 
knowledged as one of the greatest 
figures in the records of man, they 
are apt to forget that this anticipa- 
tion of the verdict of history is but 
a reassertion of their own belief in 
the soundness of their own opinion, 
and adds nothing whatsoever to the 
grounds for its acceptance. 

Upon the contemporaries of the 
man who has been the foremost fig- 
ure in the stupendous drama of the 
past six years, it is incumbent to 
form the best opinion they can, in 
the light of the salient facts that have 
been presented to their vision. To 
shirk that task because there is in- 
volved in it the unwelcome element of 
passing judgment, in the cold light 
of reason, upon a man whose suffer- 
ings, and whose undisputed high 
qualities, make painful the passing of 
any adverse judgment, would be to 
fail to contribute one’s share to the 
establishment of the truth, in a mat- 
ter in which the establishment of the 
truth is of vital concern to the moral 
and political soundness of the nation. 
And, so far as regards the central 
question at issue, it is unnecessary to 
enter into any exhaustive examina- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s entire career as 
President. That he has exhibited in 
that office extraordinary gifts of mind 
and character, and that he has to his 
credit many remarkable achieve- 
ments, nearly all will admit; but all 
this is of quite subordinate interest 


in comparison with the one question 
which forms the real line of division 
—the division between those who hold 
that, with the greatest opportunity 
ever opened to a statesman, he has 
made a tragic failure and brought 
unutterable loss upon the world, and 
those who are convinced of the dia- 
metrical opposite. There is even a 
further simplification of the question 
that can be made, and which, while 
shearing from it all its complexities, 
still leaves the vital issue essentially 
unimpaired. For, even when we con- 
fine ourselves to Mr. Wilson’s deal- 
ings with the question of peace and 
of the League of Nations, the diver- 
gence between his worshipers and his 
contemners turns in essence not upon 
disputed questions of fact—although 
of these there are plenty—but upon 
the principles on which a statesman’s 
record is to be judged. 

There could hardly be a better way 
to posit the case than by quoting these 
words of Mr. E. S. Martin’s in 
Harper’s Magazine: 

One hears about the “tragedy of Wilson”— 
hears him spoken of as one of the tragic fig- 
ures of history. Behold him, say some, a 
broken man—yesterday acclaimed as a Mes- 
siah by the common people of Europe, and 
the most potent and regarded mind in the 
councils at Paris; to-day, shattered in physical 
health, berated by Europeans as one who mis- 
led them, balked at home in all his purposes, 
and a spectator at the defeat at the polls by 
enormous majorities of the party that had sup- 
ported him. 

Of course it makes a picture of a damaged 
figure, but is it really so tragic? Not every 
one will think so. There will be those who 
feel that nothing is really tragic that does 
not involve moral or spiritual collapse, and 
no one associates that with Mr. Wilson. There 


is physical impairment about him, but no spir- 
itual collapse. He holds as firmly as ever to 


what he has believed to be right. He is still 
an idealist with hosts of followers. The fault 
found with him was not that he abandoned 
principles, but that he held too strictly to 
them. 


“Nothing is really tragic that does not 
involve moral or spiritual collapse’”— 
in that single sentence may be found, 
if one does but search the matter 
thoroughly, the whole vice of the Wil- 
sonian position. Provided only that 
Wilson has himself thought that he 
was doing right, he has not been a 
failure. He may have wrecked the 
hopes of mankind. He may have dis- 
appointed the just expectations of 
statesmen, enemy and ally alike, who 
trusted in his assurances. He may 
have failed not only to achieve what 
he had promised his European asso- 


ciates in the Peace Conference to 
bring about, but to make any effort 
to come as near achieving it as pos- 
sible when circumstances had devel- 
oped unexpected difficulties. Upon 
him may rest—not exclusively, in- 
deed, but in altogether predominatirig 
measure—the responsibility for our 
country having become separated 
from its allies, and having borne no 
part at all, instead of bearing the 
most important part, in the settie- 
ment of the appalling problems with 
which the world has been confronted 
as the sequel of the Great War. He 
may have pursued a course of un- 
compromising obstinacy, month after 
month, when not a single voice urged 
him to such a course, and when all 
the best and wisest friends of peace, 
including men who were his fore- 
runners in the cause of the League 
of Nations, and who were as devoted 
to it as himself, implored him to avert 
the frightful calamity which that 
course would inevitably bring in its 
train. He may have done all these 
things and more, and yet not have 
made a tragic failure, because, for- 
sooth, there is not within his own 
person any “spiritual collapse!’ 
Viewed even merely on its moral 
side, this is an atrocious doctrine. 
There is an old story of a man who, 
when he was asked whether he would 
tell a lie in order to prevent his 
mother from being murdered, indig- 
nantly replied, “Do you suppose I 
would let my mother be butchered to 
save my dirty little soul?” There are 
those—though we trust they are not 
many—who think the man _ was 
wrong; who hold, or profess to hold, 
that nothing can justify the utterance 
of a deliberate falsehood. But we 
know of no school of ethics that holds 
that nothing can justify a departure 
from one’s ideals. To strive for 
one’s ideals is noble; to adhere to 
them in the face of difficulties may 
be virtuous as well as heroic; to ad- 
here to them regardless of conse- 
quences is criminal. If Mr. Wilson is 
to be justified for having adhered to 
his ideals—in so far, indeed, as he 
has adhered to his ideals, a question 
which is itself the subject of great 
dispute—his justification can not, un- 
der any principle of morality that is 
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current outside of Bedlam, be rested 
on the simple fact that he has pre- 
served his own self from “spiritual 
collapse.” 

3ut Wilson’s title to honor, whether 
at the hands of his contemporaries 
or before the tribunal of history, 
does not turn on a mere abstract ques- 
tion, moral or “spiritual.” He has 
been, at a time of supreme crisis for 
all the world, the head of a great 
state, the state which, owing to its 
favorable situation and its mighty 
resources, was placed in a predomi- 
nating position. He was clothed with 
unparalleled powers and unparalleled 
responsibilities, partly in virtue of 
his office and partly in consequence 
of his own assumption of a role of 
matchless influence and importance. 
The judgment of his contemporaries 
and the judgment of history alike 
must be based not upon any analysis 
of his spiritual state, but upon the 
way in which he exercised those pow- 
ers and met those responsibilities. 
Had his record closed with the end of 
the war, he would unquestionably 
have held, and, in spite of many a 
possible objection, have been entitled 
to hold, a high place in history. 
Whether he did well or ill in so long 
“keeping us out of war” will doubt- 
less always remain subject of contro- 
versy; once in, however, he devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to the pur- 
suit of victory, and victory crowned 
his efforts. But all through the war, 
as well as in the two and a half years 
which preceded our entry into it, 
there ran through his utterances a 
thread of that peculiar ‘“‘idealism” to 
which his name should be distinctive- 
ly attached, and which in the end 
proved so disastrous to the hopes of 
mankind. The phrase “too proud to 
fight,” so amazingly uttered by him 
in a speech made only three days 
after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
has been indelibly stamped on all 
men’s memory; but it is in the sen- 
tence immediately following, which 
few people remember, that the real 
vice of the Wilsonian attitude of 
mind appears. “There is such a 
thing,” said the President, “as a man 
being too proud to fight. There is 
such a thing as a nation being so right 
that it does not need to convince 
others by force that it is right.” The 


almost incredible perversity that Mr. 
Wilson afterwards displayed, with re- 
sults so calamitous, was foreshadowed 
in the emitting of this astonishing 
notion that when a nation does go to 
war, its object is “to convince others 
that it is right.” That he himself 
was right in his quarrel with the Sen- 
ate has obviously all along been the 
thing foremost in his mind; how 
much his insistence that he was right 
might cost the world is a question 
that seems to have had but little in- 
fluence upon his conduct. 

It was not, however, in his quarrel 
with the Senate that the beginnings 
of his failure are to be found; though, 
had he had the largeness of soul to 
deal with that difficulty in a spirit of 
practical wisdom, he would have 
saved the situation, and emerged 
from the whole experience as big a 
man as ever. The trouble was deeply 
imbedded in the whole structure of 
his “idealistic” gospel. His preach- 
ing of that gospel won for him the 
adoring applause of multitudes; his 
failure to fulfill it was tragic not be- 
cause he succumbed to the force of 
circumstances—the greatest of men 
must be prepared to do that—but be- 
cause it was in its very nature in- 
capable of fulfilment. The confusion 
of judgment that has existed in this 
regard is almost entirely due to the 
astonishing absence, in so many 
minds, of a grasp of the fundamental 
distinction between the role of a 
“prophet” and that of a statesman. 
Even he whose part is solely that of a 
preacher of righteousness must be- 
ware lest he lead people to expect to 
attain immediately that which he ex- 
horts them to strive for as an ulti- 
mate goal; even the “‘prophet”’ is not 
absolved from responsibility for the 
actual consequences of his preaching. 
But in the case of the statesman, the 
head of a great state in a time big 
with mighty consequences, the duty 
of looking to the practical results of 
his conduct is so imperative as to re- 
duce to the rank of an impertinence 
any consideration that clashes with it. 

President Wilson’s tragic failure, 
though it might in large measure have 
been averted by subsequent wisdom 
and greatness of soul, had its roots in 
the impossible standards that he laid 
down for the terms of peace—not in 


the Fourteen Points, which were ob- 
served more closely than many of his 
critics admit—but in such speeches 
as that of September 27, 1918, which 
was expressly referred to by the Ger- 
mans in their proposal for an armis- 
tice. “It will be necessary,” he said 
in that speech, “‘that all who sit down 
at the peace table shall come ready 
and willing to pay the price, the only 
price, that will procure” a secure 
and lasting peace; and this price he 
declared to be not only “impartial 
justice in every item of the settle- 
ment, no matter whose interest is 
served . . but also the satisfac- 
tion of the several peoples whose for- 
tunes are dealt with.” Further on 
in that speech he declared that “na- 
tional purposes have fallen more and 
more into the background and the 
common purpose of enlightened man- 
kind has taken their place,” and that 
“statesmen must follow the clarified 
common thought or be broken.” 
These were not the words of a pro- 
phet foretelling the coming some time 
of a better day. They were spoken 
by the President of the United States 
in the closing weeks of the war; and 
they were spoken with no more real- 
ization of the utter impossibility of 
satisfying at once a victorious but 
ravaged France and a defeated but 
unrepentant Germany than if he had 
been the President of some republic 
in Mars. It was no wonder that when 
the treaty was published the New 
Republic, once his devoted supporter, 
lifted up its voice in lamentation: 


The world which will result from the docu- 
ment can by no stretch of language be made 
to agree with the picture which the President 
had in mind when he went to Paris, or when 
he spoke in the days of his glory of what was 
to be accomplished. . . . By the standards of 
which he himself was the most eloquent spokes- 
man he has failed. 


America has had a President who is 
venerated throughout the world as a 
true idealist, and who will be so vener- 
ated generation after generation, but 
to whom the term is never applied 
as a label. Abraham Lincoln was an 
idealist in the sense that he cherished 
the noblest hopes and the highest 
aspirations; but he never permitted 
indulgence in these hopes and aspira- 
tions to serve as a substitute for the 
execution of the task that it was laid 
upon him to accomplish, the perform- 
ance of the duty that he had under- 
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taken to discharge. No man was 
more deeply stirred by the wrong of 
slavery; none was more profoundly 
anxious for its abolition. But he 
never forgot that while his ideal was 
the abolition of slavery, his duty was 
the preservation of the Union. “My 
paramount object in this struggle,” 
he said in his famous letter to Horace 
Greeley, “is to save the Union, and 
not either to save or to destroy slav- 
ery. If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing any slave, I would do it; 
if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that.” 
Who will be so fatuous as to assert 
that this stern assertion of the 
obligations of duty means “spiritual 
collapse,” and that a refusal to enter 
into any calculation of the effect of 
one’s conduct on the concerns which 
have been entrusted to one’s custo- 
dianship means spiritual salvation? 

It may, indeed, be contended that 
all the injury done in the present by 
Mr. Wilson’s shortcomings will be 
more than compensated in the long 
future by the triumph of his ideals. 
The most dangerous, we should say, 
of all conceivable speculations; and 
while it is not a speculation that can 
be met by a dogmatic negative, we 
feel that it, too, is based upon a fun- 
damental error of thought. For Mr. 
Wilson did not create those ideals; 
and the impetus that he might have 
given to them by a wise and success- 
ful promotion of them has been more 
than nullified by the discredit that has 
attended his failure—a discredit that 
attaches not merely to the fact of 
failure but to the manner of it. It 
is true that there are hosts of men 
and women with whom his name is 
still a word to conjure with; but these 
are men and women who were pos- 
sessed with those ideals, and who 
would have cherished them quite as 
much had there been no Wilson to 
swear by. To that incomparably 
greater multitude of plain right-think- 
ing people who are not enthusiasts 
or sentimentalists, but who welecme 
a chance to rise above the level of 
ordinary thought and endeavor, the 
story of his rise and fall is not a 
source of inspiration but of discour- 
agement. If it carries to them any 


general lesson, it is the false lesson 
that between idealistic aspiration and 
useful achievement there is a great 
gulf fixed. So far from idealism hav- 
ing been advanced in the quarters in 
which it needed to be advanced, it 
has been disastrously set back. We 
are not so presumptuous as to under- 
take to anticipate the judgment of 
history. But the judgment that we 
feel must now be pronounced by those 
who, nothing extenuating and setting 
down nought in malice, survey this 
imposing but saddening spectacle, is 
that here was a man who sincerely 
desired to serve humanity; who, by 
force of high gifts and resolute pur- 
pose, accomplished much that was 
great; but who, in consequence of 
radical defects of mind and spirit, 
failed lamentably in that greatest of 
his undertakings which at one time 
seemed to open to him one of the most 
splendid places in the annals of man- 
kind. 


Hooverizing the De- 


partment of Commerce 


je conditions laid down by Mr. 

Hoover for his acceptance of the 
Secretaryship of Commerce in Mr. 
Harding’s Cabinet are not in the na- 
ture of a “hold-up,” and there is little 
doubt that they correspond with Mr. 
Harding’s own ideas as to departmen- 
tal reorganization, else they would 
never have been made public. They 
will come as a shock to the profes- 
sional politicians who conceive of all 
men as eager for office and who can 
not understand the attitude of the 
man who thinks first of all of its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. Mr. 
Hoover’s conditions are not dictated 
by any desire for personal power or 
authority, but by the sound good 
sense of an engineer whose first prin- 
ciple is to accept responsibility only 
when he is given the corresponding 
authority to meet it. Through his 
abilities displayed in the performance 
of gigantic tasks throughout the war, 
he has become a figure of great inter- 
national importance, perhaps more so 
than any other one man in the world 
to-day. It would be a calamity if 
those abilities were not given the 
scope to play their part in general 





European reconstruction. Indeed, 
many of his close friends have ad. 
vised him strongly against accepting 
any position which might divert him 
from those great tasks. 

With his accustomed clear insight, 
Mr. Hoover sees that in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, properly reorgan- 
ized and coérdinated, there are possi- 
bilities of employing his energies in 
a large and all-important field, and he 
doubtless feels that he can do this in 
happy codperation with Mr. Hughes, 
The line between the Department of 
State and the Department of Com- 
merce is an indefinite one, and this has 
given rise to jealousies and friction 
that hamper the work of both. The 
traditions of the Department of State 
are those of the older diplomacy, 
which was primarily concerned with 
purely political relationships. The 
growing importance of the economic 
factor in international relations is 
now frankly recognized, and with it 
should disappear the caste distinction 
between the diplomatic and consular 
service. Mr. Hoover sees clearly that 
if the Department of Commerce is to 
perform.a really useful service it 
must concern itself preéminently with 
our foreign commercial relations 
taken in a broad sense. To attain this 
there is necessary the closest codpera- 
tion with the Department of State 
and the utilization of its agencies 
abroad. Far more is involved than 
the mere development of exports and 
imports; the task includes the direc- 
tion of the economic policy of the 
strongest nation financially in the 
world with reference to the vital 
problems of European reconstruction. 
Toward this Mr. Hoover has made an 
important contribution in enunciating 
clearly the conditions under which a 
hitherto unimportant Department can 
function effectively. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
February 25.] 

GREAT BRITAIN: There is an in- 
teresting réport that France and Britain 
have made a private agreement where- 
under France turns over to Britain a 
slice of her mandated Syrian territory, 
so that Britain may have an all-rail route 
from Palestine to India through terri- 
tory mandated-British or protected-Brit- 
ish or British. We understand that the 
section from Quetta across Baluchistan 
to Southern Persia is already built; that 
the section across the Syrian Desert and 
that across Southern Persia remain to 
be built. It is obvious that talk of with- 
drawal of the British from Persia is, as 
our State Department officials might say, 
mostly “bunk”; at all events, that the 
British are not withdrawing from South- 
ern Persia. The coup by which the anti- 
British Government at Teheran was 
overthrown the other day is thought to 
have been British-inspired; there are 
still British troops at Kasbin. There is 
a singular tenacity about British impe- 
rial policy. The Lion he lie low like 
Br’er Rabbit and make a noise, if any, 
like a sucking dove; but, if you try to lo- 
cate the gentle bird, you’ll find, instead, 
the bland old king of the beasts seated 
under a tree, with a confident and royal 
smile. Some people are criticizing this 
private shifting of mandated territory 
as disrespectful to the League of Nations. 

Parliament has passed a new unem- 
ployment measure. Labor declares it in- 
adequate. Labor would, of course, how- 
ever generous might be the provisions. 
If it were adequate in Labor’s sense, un- 
employment would be entirely covered by 
doles, and the jig would be up. 


FRANCE: O thou elder Cato, M. 
Poincaré, with thy ceaseless burden: 
“Germany must pay.” Little did those 
who observed thy gracious, tactful de- 
meanor as President, suspect a nature 
so stern and implacable. France hath 
need of such a champion. Yield not one 
inch; “smooth not thy tongue with filéd 
talk!” 

Paris is making ready to welcome the 
Tiger back from the jungle, and has a 
happy inspiration against his coming. 
She proposes to pack him off to America 
to refresh the somewhat ‘“‘vaded gloss” 
of American sentiment for France. 
When Shakespeare, in “The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” indited his calumnies against 
age, he had not seen this youngling of 
eighty. 


SPAIN: The body of the Cid has been 
removed from the Town Hall to the 
Cathedral of Burgos. This is the third 


removal. The hero’s heroic widow, when 


she fled Valencia, took the body to the 
monastery of San Pedro at Cardefia near 
Burgos. Thence it was removed to the 
Town Hall of Burgos. 

A resplendent human figure, El Cam- 
peador; with all the virtues and vices of 
the Nordic. We wish we might be 
reading at this moment John Hookham 
Frere’s translation of the Poem of the 
Cid, instead of scribbling this stuff. Let 
Professor Boas say what he pleases, we 
are convinced it would be a grand thing 
for both Spain and Germany if several 
million Nordic Germans were transferred 
to Spain and replaced by the same num- 
ber of Sinn Feiners. Can it be denied 
that the decadence of Spain and Portugal 
is largely due to the fact that the Gothic 
strain has been bred out? 


ITALY: The workmen in the Fiat 
plant are refusing to manufacture any- 
thing that might be put to military use: 
lorries, for example, which might be con- 
verted into armored cars. This behavior 
is respectable and legitimate, and even 
chivalrous. We wish the whole world 
would follow suit and do away with mod- 
ern devices of warfare; returning to the 
lance and sword and curtle-axe—fit for 
gentlemen. 


GEORGIA: General Budenny’s Red 
cavalry have captured Tiflis; the Geor- 
gians have repulsed the Reds from Tiflis, 
taking prisoners and inflicting heavy 
casualties; but yet again, the Reds have 
captured Tiflis, the Georgian Govern- 
ment have fled to Kutais, a Red Revolu- 
tionary Committee rules at Tiflis. The 
reader may take his choice of these dis- 
patches. 

A writer for the New York Evening 
Post demonstrates that the policy of the 
Bolshevists in Georgia is pacific, just as 
it has been in Azerbaijan and Armenia. 
We, however, are old-fashioned; we 
“can” the use of words in the Pickwick- 
ian, but not yet in the Chicherinian sense. 
Chicherin persists in the fiction that his 
pacific invasion of Georgia is altruistic 
intervention on behalf of his “allies” the 
Armenians, wronged by the Georgians. 
He now tenders his good offices to com- 
pose the differences between Armenia 
and Georgia. ‘Why, this passes!” 


NEAR EAST: The London Confer- 
ence to consider the Sévres Treaty is on. 
The Angora and Constantinople delega- 
tions are united in the demand that, ex- 
cept for territories where there is an 
Arab majority, the old Turkey must be 
restored. They insist on the Enos-Midia 
line for European Turkey. There must 
be no hampering restrictions or super- 
vision. The utmost they are willing to 
concede is “demilitarization” of the 
Straits. The Greeks, on the other hand, 


argue for no change in the treaty ar- 
rangements. Apparently the Supreme 
Council are too preoccupied with the 
German Reparations question to give the 
required attention to this one. It would 
seem that they propose to once more re- 
fer the ethnological problems of Thrace 
and Smyrna to a commission. As these 
problems are admitted to be insoluble, 
the evasion is transparent. But we have 
a suggestion to offer the Council. 

We read of a new process by which, 
’tis claimed, the blood is made to disclose 
race and even paternity. It may be a 
“fake,” but that is nothing to the pur- 
pose; the Supreme Council have worked 
miracles hitherto, and can give, not only 
sanction, but doubtless effectiveness also, 
to this process. We say no more, except 
to express a hope that the Greek and 
Turkish delegates will have a pleasant 
return journey. Mustapha may be a 
bandit, but his representatives are lovely 
exquisites; probably, like so many Turks, 
with English or American wives. 

The Greeks, as for many weeks past, 
according to dispatches, are just on the 
point of getting Mustapha Kemal’s An- 
gora (forgive us, reader!); and Mus- 
tapha as usual, according to dispatches, 
is about to sweep the Greeks into the sea. 
So far as we know, there has been no 
suggestion of an armistice pending fur- 
ther ethnological investigations. 

JAPAN: Negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Japan for 
revision of their compact of alliance will 
take place in London soon. 

A British aviation mission (non-offi- 
cial) is off or will soon be off for Japan 
to continue the work of the French. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Judge Cohalan, that wise and 
benevolent jurist and citizen, says that 
England is preparing for war with us. 
If the world is to know peace and secur- 
ity, says the Judge, as quoted in the New 
York Times, the British Empire must be 
dismembered. He seems to suggest that 
we back the Japanese Monroe Doctrine 
of “Asia for the Asiatics”; that, in fact, 
we divide up the world with Japan. 

Our farmers are determined that the 
middleman shall go. Whither? There 
must be a special circle for middlemen. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that Con- 
gress will adopt the forestry program 
embodied in the Snell Bill. 

The reader will recall how the African 
porter in that delightful farce “Excuse 
Me” says “he could be arrested for what 
he thinks” about a certain passenger. 
Well, we could be arrested for what we 
think about the Fordney Emergency 
Tariff Bill, which has passed the House 
and will be voted on by the Senate on 
Monday. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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An Interview with General 


Ludendorff 


{The following remarkable interview on the 
military aspects of the situation in Eastern and 
Central Europe, as related to the Russian Bol- 
shevik programme, was recently given by Gen- 
eral Ludendorff to a German of high standing. 
The interview, as written out in German, was 
submitted to General Ludendorff and certified 
by him as correct. The Weekly Review 1s 
therefore in a position to vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the statement. Coming as it does 
from one of the leading military figures of the 
world, and a man signally representing a power- 
ful section of German opinion, the view thus 
presented is of absorbing interest, both from 
the political standpoint and from that of pro- 
fessional military judgment. It is, of course, to 
be understood that The Weekly Review presents 
General Ludendorff’s statement as a contribu- 
tion to public information, and not at all as 
reflecting its own opinion. A few of its points 
are commented upon in an editorial paragraph. ] 


The Offensive Character of the 
Soviet Government 

HE power of the Soviet Government, 

as far as it goes, resides in the mili- 
tary. According to reliable information 
the best troops of the Red army are com- 
posed of Chinese battalions. These are 
well paid and well fed and, as a result, 
obey the Government implicitly. The 
entire Red army, in fact, receives prefer- 
ential treatment in all matters, the re- 
mainder of the Russian people being dis- 
regarded. Thus the Government has the 
army in its hand, the Russian soldiers 
being held in check, on the one hand, by 
fear of the Chinese battalions and, on 
the other, by the knowledge that an 
overthrow of the Government would rob 
them of their present advantages and re- 
duce them to that state of starvation 
which is the lot of the rest of the Rus- 
sian people. Officers who formerly be- 
longed to the Imperial Russian army 
have been forced to assume command of 
the Red troops, their families serving as 
hostages; and assurance is made doubly 
sure by a network of spies of the Secret 
Police, organized into the Extraordinary 
Commission, which has committed so 
many crimes for the Soviet Government 
that its members are indissolubly impli- 
cated with the Moscow rulers. The So- 
viet, furthermore, possesses all the gold 
and valuables still remaining in Russia, 
and has so thoroughly dealt with the 
“Intelligentsia” that the few members of 


this class who are left have been forced 


into the service of the Government, 
which has them constantly watched, of 
course, by the Extraordinary Commi 
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loose. Neither would it be to the interest 
of the present rulers to improve the eco- 
nomic situation. Any betterment of the 
general living conditions would impair 
the reliability of the Red army, as the 
soldiers would then believe it possible to 
find life bearable outside military service. 
Europe, however, is in crying need of 
Russia’s reconstruction and of her rein- 
corporation with the economic fabric of 
the Continent, as without it a return to 
normal conditions is nowhere possible. 
The longer the Russian chaos continues, 
the more difficult becomes the economic 
recuperation of the rest of the world. 
The peoples of Europe, therefore, will be 
compelled before very long, if no other 
solution offers itself, to overthrow by 
force of arms a Government which alone 
is in the way of Russia’s re-entrance into 
the economic life of Europe. 

Any such concerted action has hitherto 
proved to be impossible owing to the fact 
—not to mention other difficulties—that 
the Soviet rulers have succeeded in mak- 
ing European workingmen believe that 
theirs is a labor Government. The truth 
actually is that never in the course of 
history has a Government imposed harder 
conditions upon workmen than are to-day 
imposed in Russia. But this camouflage 
can not permanently deceive the foreign 
comrades. Sooner or later the truth will 
out, as it did in the reports of Mrs. Snow- 
den, of Herr Dittmann, a member of the 
Reichstag, and of other West European 
labor leaders. The Moscow rulers must, 
therefore, anticipate with fear the day on 
which the general distress will force the 
Governments of the civilized states of 
Europe to wage war on the Soviet Gov- 
ernment not only with the approval, but 
at the insistence, of the working masses. 
As a measure of self-defense the Soviet 
Government will, consequently, do its ut- 
most to entrench itself in a_ position 
which, also from a military point of view, 
will seem to be unassailable. Such a posi- 
tion would be secured if Moscow suc- 
ceeded in extending its power westward 
as far as the Rhine. It must, at any 
rate, remain on the offensive until this 
goal has been attained. But having once 
got so far, the offensive will probably be 
pushed on beyond the Rhine, as the Bol 
sheviki openly declare their intention to 
extend their system throughout the world 


Methods of Attack 
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employ. The more incurable the econo- 
mic distress of Europe, the more suscep- 
tible will be the peoples and the armies 
to the Bolshevist propaganda. The sec- 
ond phase of the Red offensive is the 
creation of Bolshevist organizations, 
The all-important aim is to include in 
these both railroad men and telegraph- 
ists, as on their loyalty the established 
Governments depend for the maintenance 
of the military transports. Not until 
these preparations have matured can the 
Red headquarters give the order for the 
decisive military attack. 

The Red armies, in spite of their strict 
discipline, are an inferior fighting force, 
Neither does their equipment come up to 
West European standards. Only when 
their opponents’ ranks are split by Bol- 
shevist agitation and menaced in the rear 
by adherents of the Soviet régime can 
they hope ,to prevail. It follows that a 
Bolshevist offensive is not stopped by the 
conclusion of a peace, since the Red 
propaganda and the setting up of Bolshe- 
vist organizations, which are both in- 
trinsic parts of the offensive, continue 
not only unchecked but are even facili- 
tated in peace time. And as soon as it 
may pay Moscow to change the state of 
peace into a state of war again, pretexts 
will easily be found for the resumption 
of the military attack. Under the second 
article of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk the 
Soviet Government undertook to cease all 
propaganda in Germany. Yet its accred- 
ited envoy at Berlin was subsequently de- 
tected in organizing Communist riots 
and revolts. He found a receptive soil in 
the despondent spirit of the German 
people, then in despair on account of the 
never ending war on the western front. 
A similar, though a less heavy, depres- 
sion, in spite of the restoration of peace, 
will soon prevail among the nations of 
Western Europe as the result of the con- 
tinuous economic distress. ‘The Bolshe- 
vist propaganda may, for that reason, be 
expected to work its way westward, al- 
though perhaps with less rapidity than 
it did in Germany two years ago. 

The Present Situation 

The year 1920 found at its close the 
Soviet Government in a favorable mili- 
tary position. Denikin’s army had been 
destroyed. The offensive against Poland 
had, indeed, foundered before the gates 
of Warsaw, but this discomfiture was 
neutralized by the opening of peace ne 
yotiations. This enabled Trotsky to ove: 
come Wrangel'’s troops with numerically 
superior and to oust the last ren 
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ing to recent reports an anti-clerical 
propaganda inqugurated by the Soviet 
Government has seriously undermined 
the authority of the Polish clergy. Po- 
land’s finances are in a worse condition 
than a year ago, the army is said to be 
less ready to fight than early in 1920. 
Communist riots in Warsaw and other 
cities add to the danger of the situation. 
It is, nevertheless, not impossible that 
Poland will succeed in stemming the 
next Red onslaught. But it would only 
be a stay of execution, for the Russian 
Reds will come back again and again 
until Poland’s strength sooner or later 
gives way. 

If Poland collapses, the further prog- 
ress of the Bolshevik offensive will be 
directed either against Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania or against Germany. It is 
difficult to prophesy which of these two 
routes will be chosen, as the decision of 
Moscow will depend on the progress of 
the secret preparatory campaign in the 
first two countries, of which we have but 
little information. It is, however, prob- 
able that, in case of a Polish collapse, the 
offensive would first be directed against 
Germany, for the Moscow leaders can not 
be blind to the possibility that successful 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
might induce the Entente to arm Ger- 
many for a war against Soviet Russia. 
A surer way for the Moscow rulers would 
be to attempt first the conquest of North 
and Middle Germany. What power of 
resistance does Germany possess to-day? 
The Government has first of all at its 
disposal the so-called “Reichswehr,” now 
being reduced to no more than 100,000 
men, and further a certain number of 
local police forces. The provisions of 
the treaty of Versailles have deprived 
the Reichswehr of its most effective 
equipment, such as heavy artillery and 
airplanes. Its efficiency is further im- 
paired by the fact that only very few of 
the military leaders who were in com- 
mand of the German armies during the 
war belong to the cadre of the Reichs- 
wehr. The greater number of the staff 
officers who had been trained in the 
school of Count Schlieffen, and who are 
indispensable to the Command as the 
executive organ, have left the service. 
Most of the officers, and especially the 
best, who fought at the front have been 
dismissed. Nor should the fighting 
value of the troops be overestimated. 
The Reichsawehr may still number some 
efficient soldiers, but, being a corps of 
mercenaries, it can not be so absolutely 

eliable as the people's army was in the 
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city. We lack, on the other hand, exact 
information as to the strength of the 
various Communistic fighting organiza- 
tions that are in league with the Soviet 
Government. Reports which have not 
been denied give their number as 
amounting to about half a million. They 
are not only armed, but possess the 
means and the training for the handling 
of explosives. Since the Communists 
aim at overthrowing the present political 
system by force, they have naturally not 
handed in their arms. How extremely 
difficult it is to enforce their surrender 
may be seen from what is happening in 
Ireland, where the British Government, 
with infinitely more military power at 
its disposal, has so far been unable to 
disarm the Sinn Feiners. It is further 
grist to the Communists’ mill that, in 
obedience to the treaties between the 
Entente and Germany, the loyal self- 
defense organizations, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Bavarian ‘Einwohner- 
wehren,” have yielded up their arms. A 
disadvantage for the Communists, how- 
ever, is the growing aversion to Bolshe- 
vism and Communism in the entire na- 
tion, especially among the rank and file 
of German labor. This fact, though, 
must not be overstressed, for the spirit 
of the people has always been powerless 
in the face of ruthless force such as 
Trotsky relies upon in Russia. The Rus- 
sian dictator has proved the truth of his 
boast that 10,000 desperate peasants re- 
volting are helpless against five machine 
guns, which can mow those 10,000 down 
in a quarter of an hour. If, then, the 
means at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment would not suffice to repress effec- 
tively a Communistic uprising within the 
country, they will a fortiori be insuffi- 
cient to defend Germany, after Poland’s 
collapse, against a Bolshevist attack. 
The Government, in such an eventu- 
ality, might attempt to send the greater 
part of the Reichswehr to the eastern 
frontier, which since the amputation of 
East Prussia is hardly defensible, but it 
would, by so doing, leave the interior of 
Germany almost unprotected and an easy 
prey to the Communistie fighting organ- 
izations. It is, besides, far from impos- 
sible that the movements of troops to the 
eastern frontier would be seriously im- 
peded by a strike and acts of sabotage of 
railway employees, demoralized by inces- 
sant propaganda. If, on the other hand, 
the Government keeps the troops in the 
interior of Germany, the German fron- 
tiers will be open to the onset of the Red 
armies, lt follows, then, that one hase to 
reckon in all seriousness with the poss 
bility of a conquest by Boviet Russia of 
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sumption of trade relations with Russia. 
Trotsky would thus be enabled to com- 
plete the equipment of his armies and to 
improve the rolling stock of the railroads, 
whose present condition is an obstacle to 
a successful campaign. Europe must not 
expect that, at the eleventh hour, Ger- 
many could recruit an army to ward off 
the invasion. The old recruiting organ- 
ization was dissolved after-the conclusion 
of the peace of Versailles, and with it 
the lists of men able to bear arms were 
destroyed. It is doubtful whether a call 
for volunteers would meet with sufficient 
response. But even if it did, Germany 
does not possess the arms to equip a 
corps of volunteers, nor the factories that 
could, produce them. During peace times, 
under very favorable conditions, several 
months were required for preparing the 
mobilization of an existing and highly 
organized army; how, then, under the 
present abnormal conditions, could an 
army be formed from the start and mo- 
bilized at the same time? It will, more- 
over, take some time to convince public 
opinion of the inevitable necessity of a 
conflict with Bolshevism. 


Defensive Warfare Against 
Bolshevism 


A defensive war against Bolshevism 
is difficult and its success, in the long 
run, uncertain. The Bolsheviki at first 
refrain from attacking a force which 
faces them on the defensive. The op- 
posing troops thus become demoralized 
by the feeling that they are needlessly 
exposed to the hardships of a campaign. 
The continued inactivity further under- 
mines their morale. If the strategic de- 
fensive, on the contrary, is conducted as 
a partly tactical offensive by means of 
isolated sudden advances, the Red troops 
usually retreat without offering much 
resistance, until these attacks must auto- 
matically come to a standstill. Then the 
troops which have been engaged against 
the Red enemy see less reason than ever 
for their fighting, and the men become 
depressed and susceptible to Bolshevist 
propaganda. The Red troops, on the 
other hand, thanks to an iron discipline, 
can continue their defensive tactics in- 
definitely without much loss of morale. 
The excellent espionage system within 
the Red army has, so far, always suc- 
ceeded in obviating the effects of a 
counter-propaganda among the Russian 
soldiers. When the long-protracted de 
fensive has completely unnerved the mo 
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not lead to the overthrow of the Red 
régime and the recovery of the country 
as a vital part of the economic organism 
of Europe. Its fall can be brought about 
by a military intervention only, since the 
Russian people themselves are apparently 
unable to oust the Moscow dictators from 
power. But if the attempt be made by 
an alliance of Powers, it will be abortive 
unless a decisive blow is struck at the 
very heart of the Soviet régime, Moscow. 


Offensive Warfare Against 
Bolshevism 


All offensives of counter-revolutionary 
generals with Moscow as their objective 
have failed up to now. They were them- 
selves to blame for their defeat, having 
set out from the very start with insuffi- 
cient forces. Military operations of for- 
eign armies on the vast extent of the 
Russian war area can scarcely be ex- 
pected to succeed without a thoroughly 
efficient organization, safe from attack, 
behind the lines, which keeps the com- 
munication between the fighting forces 
fully intact. Such precautions necessi- 
tate large quantities of troops. The 
farther the invading armies penetrate 
into Russia, the more the advance troops 
are weakened by the necessity of releas- 
ing forces for supply service, whereas, 
in the same proportion, the retreating 
Bolshevist troops, by shortening their 
rear lines of communication, are able to 
reinforce their front. It is, accordingly, 
necessary for the invading armies to 
possess such numerical strength from the 
outset that, in spite of the increasing de- 
mand for supply service, the front shall 
remain sufficiently strong. Only so can 
the advance be continued without a 
break, and a break must be avoided at 
all costs, as a cessation of the offensive 
would involve the danger of the Bolshe- 
vist propaganda penetrating into the at- 
tacking troops. It is, furthermore, 
impossible for an army advancing upon 
Moscow to start from a narrow base of 
operations, as it would be in danger of 
being outflanked on either side and cut 
off from its rear communications. This 
is another reason for not undertaking 
such a campaign without a large reserve 
of troops. An army of 1,500,000 men is 
the minimum force required for a de- 
cisive blow against the Moscow régime. 
The invaders must also take care not to 
repeat the mistake of Kolchak and 
Denikin, who, insufficiently equipped 
with supplies, aroused the hostility of 
the peasants by their requisitions. They 
must be able to rely for their food on 
their rear communications and gain the 
sympathy of the Russian people by sup- 
plying the peasants along their rear lines 
with agricultural machinery and other 
necessary implements, now unprocurable 
under the Soviet dispensation. The Rus- 
sians must be made aware that an army 
intervening against the Soviet rulers 


does not come to conquer but to liberate 
the people. Another cause for the apathy 
or even hostility of the peasants towards 
the counter-revolutionary armies was 
their growing disbelief in the success of 
those obviously inadequate attempts. 
They had good reason for not incurring 
the wrath of the Soviets by taking sides. 
But a superior anti-Bolshevist army 
would soon win their support, as they 
are longing to revenge themselves on the 
Soviet Government for having raided and 
plundered their farms without mercy. 

When once Moscow is reached and the 
central stronghold of their power is 
wrested from the Soviet rulers, their 
régime will break down, as they will be 
unable to raise new forces and the fall 
of Moscow will destroy their prestige 
both in Russia and in Asia. Even if they 
should succeed in saving some remnants 
of their army east of Moscow, they 
would lack the power to keep the Russian 
people in subjection, and these straggling 
troops would soon dissolve into robber 
bands which it would be easy to capture. 
The disaster in which Napoleon’s cam- 
paign against Moscow ended need not 
deter a modern army from the same en- 
terprise. The experience of the World 
War has taught us that a hostile force, 
thanks to the latest methods of organizing 
communications in its rear, can operate 
in Russia even during the winter. 


Guarantees 


If it should become necessary, in a 
war of the civilized nations against the 
Soviet Government, to enlist and utilize 
German troops, their codperation could 
only be obtained by an agreement be- 
tween the Entente Powers and Germany, 
which guaranteed Germany’s interests in 
an unmistakable form. One need not 
fear that these German forces, after a 
victory over Moscow, would turn against 
the Western Powers. That would be an 
impossible military enterprise. This new 
German army in Russia would remain 
dependent on the Entente Powers for its 
supplies of arms and munitions, as 
neither Germany nor Russia, destitute 
as it has become under Bolshevist rule, 
could undertake the upkeep of such a 
force. Moreover, France would in any 
case retain the greater part of her army 
at home and could order those troops to 
march into Germany should the German 
Government violate the agreement; and 
England could, at any time, resort again 
to the blockade. Germany, on the other 
hand, would be safe because, in the first 
place, any army which has advanced 
as far as Moscow will be necessary there 
to secure the reconstruction of Russia 
after the overthrow, . 


[The sheet of manuscript containing the 
remainder of this closing paragraph of General 
Ludendorff’s statement has unfortunately been 
lost; but the purport of the paragraph is suffi- 
ciently conveyed in what appears above.] 
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Correspondence 


More German Propaganda 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

“How long, O Lord, how long?” must 
we be compelled to listen to the wails of 
Viereck, von Mach, and the rest of the 
pack? The cost of newspaper space is 
continually rising, yet it seems always 
possible for Hun propagandists to crowd 
into print with their stuff. 

Now, in spite of an official explanation 
through our own Government channels, 
that this “Horror on the Rhine” yarn is 
the rankest kind of German propaganda, 
New York newspapers continue to print 
it. The official French statements also 
fully refute the charges, while even in 
certain spots of darkest Germany pro- 
tests have been made against them. 

The alleged menace of colored troops 
in the Rhineland is one of the most ob- 
vious fakes that Germany has ever tried 
to put over. And when we recall the fate 
of the women and young girls who fell 
victims to the Hun during the German 
occupancy of France and Belgium, the 
present squawks of faked-up outrage are 
ridiculous. I, for one, would far rather 
trust my women folk to the negroes than 
to the Huns. 

Such a viewpoint is doubtless repug- 
nant to the worshippers of that good old 
German god, who, by the way, seems not 
to have been very potent of late. How- 
ever, I am sure it is held by a great many 
Americans who are dense enough not to 
understand why Germany is entitled to 
any special clemency, now or hereafter. 

CARROLL RAGAN 

New York, February 25 


- ; a 
Freud and Rationality 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The criticism of Freudian psychology 
that is contained in a letter published 
in your issue of January 12, 1921, signed 
Cyrus H. Eshleman, gives plain evidence 
of entire misunderstanding of. this sub- 
ject, and the argument itself is inconsis- 
tent. I can not resist the temptation to 
reply. 

In the first place, Freudism, as your 
correspondent designates the matter, not 
only does not take issue with Rationalism 
but is on the contrary premised upon it. 
It regards every mental experience as an 
effect from a cause and entirely rejects 
explanations involving unreality or 
chance. 

Mr. Eshleman would appear to argue 
that the various phenomena of nature 
prove the universe to be capable only of 
producing rationality. This is exactly as 
it is conceived to be by Freud. Freud 
therefore logically concludes that dreams 
must be rational conceptions and not the 
mere senseless distortions that they 
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seem to be. The common error of re- 
garding dreams as unrational nonsense 
js due to the fact that the dream material 
revealed to the mind in sleep is always 
compared to reality as perceived in con- 
sciousness, Whereas the dream has noth- 
ing to do with the exterior world but 
must be related to the elements existing 
in the subconscious mind entirely. Con- 
sidered in this way, the dream becomes 
a perfectly intelligible phenomenon. 

There are no “bugbears” or “mon- 
strosities” in the psycho-analytic theory 
that are not put there by those who have 
failed to grasp the idea or, having under- 
stood it, have been annoyed by it. The 
primitive impulses or instincts that pre- 
vail in every mind are only rational re- 
actions to external stimuli and they 
generate the mental energies that effect 
human conduct. In the normal person 
these impulses are properly sublimated 
to the end that expression is given upon 
a plane acceptable to society and there- 
fore productive of a result that is socially 
valuable. 

The first two laws of nature are the 
preservation of the species and self-pres- 
ervation. So powerful and insistent are 
these, that it is simply inconceivable that 
they can or should be eradicated. Of 
course, in the near-animal condition of 
man, the impulses responding to these 
laws were able to be expressed on the 
first indication. However, as the indi- 
vidual has been forced to concede more 
and more to the group, these simple de- 
sires have not been allowed translation 
into action on the instant of their appear- 
ance, but as they can not be entirely de- 
nied they find eventual satisfaction in a 
manner conforming with the conventions. 

There is usually a gap lying between 
the original wish and its fulfilment, in 
which many things occur quite in the 
subconscious mind. To Professor Freud 
is due the credit for being the first to 
recognize this phenomenon and demon- 
strate it. 

Mr. Eshleman takes exception to the 
emphasis laid upon the importance of the 
sex influence upon the mind and to the 
prominence that is given to the Gdipus 
and Electra complexes, that is, the treat- 
ing of the affections that flow between 
parents and children us sexual in nature. 
Any attack upon ideals that one has been 
accustomed to throughout life comes as 
a very great shock, but a careful study 
of this modern idea of conduct will serve 
to disintegrate the abhorrence and the 
disgust that the individual brings to bear 
against the assault that an analysis of 
his emotions constitute. He will find in 
the first place that what seemed to be 
revolting when set forth by itself with- 
out explanation, modification, or under- 
standing ceases to appear in this light 
when the theory becomes comprehensible. 

And again, it must never be lost sight 
of that the sublimated forms in which 


primitive desires finally show themselves 
are as different in reality from their 
original conceptions as is ordinary bread 
from the wheat and yeast that are 
brought together in its production. 

Too many definite and positive results, 
to the great benefit of the mentally ill 
and of humanity in general, have been 
and are being accomplished to permit this 
great discovery to be lightly dismissed 
from the mind of any upon the mere 
suggestion of an injured emotion or 
even by the attack of a more serious 
critic. To any who are interested in this 
absorbingly interesting subject, I would 
earnestly recommend the reading of 
“Mechanisms of Character Formation,” 
“Mental Hygiene of Childhood,” and other 
books by William A. White, the Superin- 
tendent of the Government Hospital for 
the Insane at Washington, and one of 
the most brilliant and foremost psycho- 
analysts of our times. 

Just as innumerable scientific discov- 
eries have aroused the fiercest opposition 
when first announced, so does Freudian 
psychology experience intense resistance. 
Nothing has ever been more bitter than 
the storm of criticism that was raised at 
the presentation by Darwin of his theory 
of Evolution more than a generation ago. 
To-day Evolution is understood by every 
school-boy and to-morrow he will be as 
familiar with psycho-analysis. 

EUGENE C. POMEROY 

Washington, D. C., January 10 


What the Snarks are Doing 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It has occurred to me that Lewis Car- 
roll in his “Hunting of the Snark”—that 
classic which rejoiced our youth—might 


possibly have had in mind people of the 
type of Mr. Bunn’s critics when he 
enumerated the marks by which that 
elusive creature could be recognized by 
its hunters: 


The third is its slowness in taking a jest. 
Should you happen to venture on one, 

It will sigh like a thing that is deeply distressed ; 
And it always looks grave at a pun. 
Confounding humor with flippancy will 

destroy the little joy left in the world. So 

I echo the request of one of your other 

correspondents. Let Mr. Bunn have a 

free hand. 

GERTRUDE S. BEANE 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 11 


A Correction 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

As a reader, and an admirer, of The 
Weekly Review I am especially anxious 
to correct an impression conveyed by an 
editorial in the last issue. You re- 
ferred to a criticism made by the men 
students of Brown University upon the 
dress and behavior of the “girl students.” 
The fact is that in the original articles 
published in the Brown Herald the stu- 
dents of the Women’s College were not, 
even by implication; mentioned. Of the 
justice or injustice of the criticism 
directed against the group of girls that 
was specified I have no personal knowl- 
edge, but I do know that the students of 
this college were not included. I am 
glad to say that no cause exists for any 
such attack upon the manners of our 
young women. 

ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 
Acting Dean 
Brown University, February 21 


Cancer and the New X-Rays 


HE publication in the daily press of 
recent important discoveries by Pro- 
fessor William Duane of Harvard Uni- 
versity relating to the production of 
X-rays for the treatment of cancer, the 
purchase by the State of New York of 
large quantities of radium for the same 
purpose, and the announcement that the 
discoverer of radium, Mme. Marie Curie, 
will visit this country in May of this 
year to confer with some of her scientific 
colleagues on this side of the water, all 
have led to a renewed interest in the 
nature of effects of the strange forms of 
light employed in cancer treatment, and 
to much discussion regarding the ulti- 
mate benefit to be derived from them. 
Any statement from Professor Duane, 
one of the most brilliant of the younger 
group of American physicists, must be 
listened to with profound respect. But 
while the newspapers reflect some of the 
caution of a true scientist, in their re- 
ports of Professor Duane’s words, they 
have added much extraneous matter of a 


more optimistic nature, so that a sober 
restatement of facts may not be without 
interest. 

The knowledge that the rays coming 
from radium can cause severe injury to 
the tissues was obtained entirely by acci- 
dent—like so many other remarkable dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Henri Becquerel carried to Lon- 
don a small glass tube containing a 
minute amount of the metal, then just 
isolated by Mme. Curie, in order to dem- 
onstrate some of its properties to the 
members of the Royal Society. This tube 
he carelessly placed in his pocket. Some 
time after his return to Paris a severe 
burn developed at the spot over which 
the radium had been carried, which 
healed only after a considerable period. 
Similar burns were then noticed on the 
hands of those who were engaged in the 
manufacture of X-ray tubes, for Roent- 
gen’s immortal discovery had been made 
but three years before, and until the 
powers of the rays were fully appreciated 
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laboratory workers who were experiment- 
ing with them, and patients who were 
exposed for the purpose of taking pictures 
of fractures, were often severely injured. 
The obvious thing was to attempt to use 
this extraordinary caustic power of the 
invisible rays for the cure of superficial 
cancers. The first attempts were promis- 
ing; and gradually as experience was 
gained very satisfactory results were ob- 
tained in the treatment of the less malig- 
nant types of tumors of the skin. 

As a result of the improvements in 
apparatus demanded for the more rapid 
taking of X-ray pictures, very powerful 
transformers were ultimately designed, 
largely through the ingenuity of Ameri- 
can electical engineers, and X-ray tubes 
were produced which could stand enor- 
mous currents of high voltage. Pictures 
which required an exposure of ten or 
twenty minutes in the early experimental 
days are now made in a fraction of a 
second. 

The last phase of the whole subject 
began with the discovery of large de- 
posits of radium ore in Colorado, and 
with the development in 1912 of a new 
type of X-ray tube by Dr. W. D. Coolidge 
of the Research Laboratory of the Gene- 
ral Electric Company. This new tube is 
capable of withstanding very heavy cur- 
rents at extremely high electrical pres- 
sures, and it thus gives off large amounts 
of X-ray. One of the first problems in 
which its capacity was tested was the 
raying through whole bales of cotton to 
discover whether there was concealed in 
the centre of the bale copper or other 
valuable metals to be smuggled into Ger- 
many. 

The results obtained in treating cancer 
with this new tube also gave promise that 
much better effects might be expected 
than with any previous type, but still we 
are far from the goal of being able to 
cure all tumors. The next step forward 
will be the obtaining of rays of more ef- 
fective wave length, and this is what 
Professor Duane is trying to do. 

The nature of the processes underlying 
the production of X-rays has been largely 
revealed by an international group of 
scientists—showing how little any im- 
portant advance is dependent upon one 
individual or one nation. It has been 
found that, while the quantity of X-ray 
produced depends largely on the current 
passing through the tube, the quality, on 
the other hand, depends upon the voltage 
or electrical pressure applied to the ter- 
minals of the tube. Just as in the case 
of light, which is made up of waves of 
various lengths and hence of different 
colors, so the X-ray tube gives off all 
sorts of waves which are the same as 
light, but of very much shorter wave 
length, and when the electrical pressure 
is increased the wave lengths become 
still shorter. Tubes running at low volt- 
age give off what may be called, purely 


by analogy, “red light,” while tubes run- 
ning at very high voltages yield a larger 
quantity of what, for explanatory pur- 
poses, may be called “blue light.” Now, 
X-rays pass through substances like the 
tissues of the body without very much 
hindrance; the bones of the body, being 
heavier than the tissues, absorb more of 
the rays; while heavy metals like lead 
absorb a great part of them. In general, 
however, the absorption of the longer 
wave lengths of the “red” X-rays is 
greater than that of the shorter wave 
lengths, and this is the basis of the 
recent developments at Harvard and 
elsewhere—since, like many other events 
in science, the same problem has been 
attacked independently by many men. 
For it has been found that in order to 
influence cancer at a considerable depth 
beneath the skin, X-rays of very short 
wave length must be used; otherwise, all 
the rays will be absorbed in the first inch 
or so, and there will be no penetration to 
the deeper tissues where the cancer may 
lie. The amount of X-rays which can be 
given in any instance is limited by the 
fact that the skin of the patient must not 
be seriously burned. The short wave 
lengths pass through the skin and tissues 
much more easily, and produce very much 
less damage, than is the case with the 
long wave lengths, and they thus give a 
much larger dose inside the body. By 
treating an internal tumor over a large 
number of areas of skin, the rays all be- 
ing directed on the tumor tissue, a very 
much larger dose can be given than has 
heretofore been possible, but there is still 
no evidence that with the present type 
of commercial machine the energy which 
actually reaches the tumor is sufficient to 
kill all the cancer cells. 


The apparatus ordinarily used for tak- 
ing X-ray pictures rarely exceeds in its 
electrical pressure 100,000 volts. With 
such an equipment remarkable results 
have been obtained, though it is as yet a 
question, as has just been said, whether 
a permanent cure of the more malignant 
types of cancer has been secured. The 
obvious step which must now be taken, 
and upon which Professor Duane has 
been working for a number of years, is 
the production of an apparatus which 
will furnish much higher effective volt- 
ages. Recent reports from Germany indi- 
cate that transformers are now being 
constructed there which will yield up to 
200,000 volts; but this is not at all an 
unusual voltage in commercial practice, 
for in many portions of this country 
power is transmitted at approximately 
this pressure. 

The problem of the X-ray apparatus is 
rather the old one of the cannon and 
armor. It is not difficult to produce suf- 
ficiently high voltages—the difficulty is 
to manufacture an X-ray tube which will 
stand these pressures. Yet with every 
increase in such pressure the danger of 
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leakage from the machine and of short 
circuits through the body of the patient 
increases. With the ordinary type of 
X-ray machine a number of deaths have 
occurred from accidental contacts with 
the conducting wire. To double the volt- 
age output means greatly increasing the 
difficulties of handling the current, and 
the dangers to the patient, unless the 
operator is most expert. The tubes now 
available will stand only a limited amount 
of electrical power. If the voltage is 
doubled the current must be reduced at 
least to one-third, thereby decreasing the 
X-ray output of the tube, even though 
the yield may be a type of X-ray more 
suitable for the purpose immediately in 
view. 

Assuming that the plans of Professor 
Duane and others, for his is not the only 
high-power plant that is being con- 
structed in this country, achieve, with 
safety to the patient, the production of 
the most effective type of X-ray, will the 
conquest of cancer be accomplished? 
Prophecy in médicine has resulted in so 
many upsets that it is now rather a neg- 
lected art, but the evidence at hand leads 
to the suspicion that extraordinary re- 
sults are not to be expected. One of the 
reasons for this is that radium has by 
nv means proved to be the wonderful 
cure-all that its enthusiastic users origi- 
nally prophesied. While radium is most 
useful in the amelioration of cancer, 
surgery is still regarded as the most 
trustworthy method of treating many 
forms of new growths. When surgery 
fails, then radium takes its place; and 
the new high-voltage X-rays, it is hoped, 
will act with the same efficacy as radium, 
which is really a pocket X-ray tube. But 
there is no reason to think that the 
X-rays will be more effective than 
radium, because the light produced by 
these new machines will be of about the 
same wave length as the rays given off 
by a radium tube. It is true that the 
radium also gives off shorter wave 
lengths than any which can now be pro- 
duced by even an experimental X-ray 
apparatus, but much of its radiating 
power lies in the region which the new 
machines are approaching. Probably in 
the future both will be used in com- 
bination, as radium can be placed in the 
interior of a tumor while the exterior 
can be treated by X-rays. Of the 90,000 
people dying in the United States every 
year from cancer, but a small percentage 
can be treated with radium, and it is to 
be hoped that the less expensive X-ray 
apparatus can be so developed that the 
beneficial effects of radiation in amelio- 
rating the condition of those afflicted 
with inoperable cancer can be made ac- 
cessible to many who must now suffer 
without relief. 


FRANCIS CARTER Woop 
Cancer Research Laboratory, 
Columbia University 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue Grey Room, by Eden Phillpotts. 
Macmillan. 


First-class mystery story. 





TaLes or AEGEAN INTRIGUE, by J. C. 
Lawson. Dutton. 
A British Naval Intelligence of- 
ficer in the isles of Greece. 


THe MountTeRANK, by William J. 
Locke. Lane. 
A novel about a not-too-typical 


Locke hero. 
Why Dir So Youn? by John B. Huber, 
M.D. Harper. 

Popular medical work, to the title 
of which many of us can plead that 
we didn’t. 

THe Comptete Auction PLayer, by 
Florence Irwin. Post-War Edition, 
with new Preface. Putnam. 

In Lincoln’s words,—‘‘for those 
who want this kind of a book, this 
is just the book they want.” 

A Piaycorr’s Memories, by H. G. Hib- 
bert. London: Grant Richards. 

Lively recollections of the Lon- 
don—and incidentally the New 
York—stage. 











RATHER jaded reader who had be- 

gun to think that he was getting el- 
derly and callous, and that there is nobody 
alive who can spin exciting mystery yarns 
(since the king of them all is hunting 
spirits) ; such a reader as this has been 
tremendously encouraged and inspired 
by Mr. Phillpott’s “The Grey Room” 
(Macmillan). It is, speaking cautiously 
and with regard for the niceties, a 
corker. It is an illustration of what a 
practised and talented writer can do. For 
the main theme—a haunted room from 
which the bold investigator fails to come 
out alive—is certainly hackneyed enough. 
The room is in an English manor-house— 
again, a familiar setting. But the au- 
thor makes you believe in it all because 
his characters talk and act like human 
beings, not like a novelist’s lay figures. 
The folk are modern—the time is the 
present. The suspense is admirably con- 
trived, and there is at least one surprise 
in it which makes you catch your breath. 
Altogether the best story of the kind I 
have read in a year—or two. 

Mr. J. C. Lawson is a teacher in Cam- 
bridge University. Having a knowledge 
of Modern Greek and of French, and hav- 
ing traveled in Greece, he informed his 
Government of these facts, about the time 
when the Great War broke out. And he 
asked: could they use his abilities in any 
way’? After some delay the Government 
responded by telling him that he was a 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Volunteer 


Reserve, and that he should go to Liver- 
pool within ten days and take a ship 
which would carry him to another ship 
which was at a place which might be 
called X. At least, they did not say 
where it was. It turned out to be in the 
Aegean Sea, and Mr. Lawson’s highly 
entertaining stories of his work as an 
officer of Naval Intelligence are given in 
“Tales of Aegean Intrigue” (Dutton). 
He says that his part in the war can not 
be called warlike; he was not under fire; 
he did not encounter submarine or mine; 
he did not so much as see an enemy in 
uniform and at large. Yet he had to 
do with espionage and counter-espion- 
age, with plots and revolutions, with 
codes and ciphers. It is all readable, and 
more than readable, since Mr. Lawson is 
master of a witty style. It is one of the 
war books which everyone must hope 
for: the relation of curious and some- 
times exciting events by one of the nu- 
merous extremely able men who were 
scattered all over the world doing ex- 
traordinary things in those amazing 
years. 

I can usually rise from reading a book 
by Dr. Weods Hutchinson or by Dr. 
Cabot feeling pretty well refreshed. 
They have a way of making me think 
that a good many of the pleasant habits 
and indulgences of life are not so bad 
for me after all. Take Dr. Hutchinson 
on Thanksgiving Dinners, for instance. 
He points out that even such a hearty 
feast is usually well selected from the 
best foods, and that it is far less apt to 
be harmful than a cheap luncheon gob- 
bled in a few minutes at a doubtful res- 
taurant. After reading that, I went 
right on, as I had always done, eating 
everything I liked and could get, on 
Thanksgiving Day. But Dr. Huber, au- 
thor of “Why Die So Young?” (Harper), 
takes a gloomy view of that November 
festival,, and speaks of the increased 
medical practice directly after it. He 
throws me still deeper into dejection 
when he writes that “those who three de- 
cades ago had reached forty years could 
hope for twenty-three and nine-tenths 
years more of life,” but that those of us 
who have been so unfortunate as to reach 
forty now-a-days, can only expect twenty- 
three and four-tenths years, or five 
months less of life! Why was I not 
lucky enough to be forty at least three 
decades ago? Dr. Huber is opposed to 
alcohol, and rather heartlessly chuckles 
over the way drinkers of it perish in 
middle-age. Yet (on page 289) I find 
him saying “a glass or two a day of light 
wine should at fourscore be a good ser- 
vant.” <A lot of good that does me with 
only twenty-three and four-tenths years 
to live! 

Speaking of being forty, all who enjoy 
that privilege, and still more, all who are 
sixty, should find continuous pleasure in 
“A Playgoer’s Memories” (Grant Rich- 


ards) by H. G. Hibbert. For the more 
youthful of these the chapters on “The 
Belle of New York,” “Sweet Lavender,” 
“Charley’s Aunt,” and “The Merry Wid- 
ow” will be found entertaining. The 
others will prefer, first, perhaps, to read 
about “The Silver King,” about Kate 
Vaughan, and Adah Isaacs Menken. 
Many of the chapters take up certain 
plays, and briefly relate their history, 
with comments upon the playwrights, the 
angels, the managers, and the actors. In 
regard to “Charley’s Aunt,” the author 
has planted a diabolical suspicion in my 
breast. I have always openly pitied those 
who did not see Penley in the part—now, 
I learn that Penley often sent on an un- 
derstudy! Here is an incident about “The 
Belle of New York.” The rehearsals 
were proceeding and no Salvation Army 
girl had been found. A page-boy was 
reading the part until an actress should 
be discovered. A chorus girl asked for 
a place in the chorus for her friend, Miss 
Edna Pettie. Miss Pettie appeared, “‘so 
demure, so plainly clad, not to say so 
shabby that she seemed quite unsympa- 
thetic to the atmosphere of the theatre.” 
But she was engaged, and given the 
manuscript to read, to get rid of the irri- 
tating page-boy. Somebody had an in- 
spiration, she was engaged for the lead- 
ing part, and her name changed to Edna 
May. But the first night was not a tri- 
umph. The audience was unimpressed, 
and the notice in the next day’s New 
York Herald dismissed this astonishing 
success-to-be as “Legs, Lingerie & Vul- 
garity.” 

“As It Was in the Beginning” - (Mac- 
millan) by Arthur Train, masquerades 
as a rather long short-story. It is an 
amusing little book, but it really is a 
tract on the difference between English 
and American methods of conducting 
business, and upon the generally pleasant 
ways of English country life for the 
benefit of American business men who 
do not know how to play or rest. A 
slightly disappointed admirer of Mr. 
Train’s earlier books will be inclined to 
say, “Tutt, tutt, Mr. Train!” 

The personages mentioned in Houdini’s 
“Miracle Mongers and Their Methods” 
(Dutton) are so attractive that a mere 
list of them may urge you not to neglect 
this book. Some of them are: Madame 
Giradelli, “the Celebrated Fireproof Fe- 
male,” Professor Maeub, “the Great In- 
ferno Fire King,” Chabert, “the only 
Really Incombustible Phenomenon,” 
Sieur Boaz, K.C., “the Man Salamander,” 
the Chevalier Clicquot, a sword swallower 
(husband of the celebrated Veuwve?), 
Edith Clifford, who swallows ten swords 
at once, and one or two “human ostri- 
ches.” I grieve to find:no mention of 
“Zozo, the Astrologer and Fire Monarch.” 
But you may read of him in H. C. Bun- 
ner’s “Short Sixes.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Science or Occultism 


PHENOMENA OF MATERIALIZATIONS: A Contri- 
bution to the Investigation of Mediumistic 
Teleplastics. By Baron von Schrenck Not- 
zing (Practicing Physician in Munich), 
translated by E. E. Fournier D’Albe. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

HIS volume, formidable in its size, 

formidable in its illustrations—like- 

wise in its price—is peculiarly formid- 
able in its conclusions. Upon the inabil- 
ity of the author and his associates to 
detect the modus operandi by which a 
young woman, supposedly hypnotized, 
seated behind a curtain in a dimly lit room, 
produces on or near her person luminous 
structures assuming strange forms and 
quasi-human features, is erected a theory 
amazing in its assumptions and astound- 
ing in its consequences. The phenomena 
are explained by “teleplasm,” which is 
a form of supernormal matter exuded by 
the medium and reabsorbed into her 
body. In its most complex variety the 
process becomes “ideoplasm’”; for the 
thoughts or memory-images may also be 
precipitated into structures which the 
camera reveals. It is obvious that, if the 
documents in the case were adequate to 
establish this theory, the contribution 
would be the most momentous event in 
modern science. It would shake the 
foundations upon which rest the total ex- 
perience of science and its interpreta- 
tions; it would mean that all science has 
from now on to reckon with two worlds 
and not with one; that objects would rise 
or fall—and for that matter bridges hold 
or give way—by the laws of gravity and 
stress and strain, or by telekinetic levita- 
tion; that organisms would be produced 
and grow and move by biological pro- 
cesses, or by teleplastic formations from 
the bodies of mediums. Are the moun- 
tains of science in the throes of parturi- 
tion? Or is it again the same story of 
the ridiculus mus? Is the world of 
thought about to be subjected to a cata- 
clysmal earthquake, or is the disturbance 
caused by an irresponsible venturer rock- 
ing the boat? 

Questions of such magnitude imply an 
assumption of consequence not lightly 
justified. The justification lies in the 
possible influence of this volume—with 
its imposing demonstrations—upon the 
thought-habits and convictions of uncrit- 
ical and upon a goodly share of critical 
lay minds. For it must be emphasized 
that this heavily documented production 
is itself a phenomenon of a larger if ir- 
regular movement, ancient in its pedi- 
gree, that has once again materialized 
with a menacing popularity. In this 
movement the occult asks for certification 
by the office of science and claims that its 
credentials shall be issued by the same 
logical authority that vouches for discov- 


eries in physics or biology. On the very 
face of the presentation official science 
might well decline its visé, and dismiss 
the matter for more important occupa- 
tion. In so doing justice would be served, 
but wisdom slighted. 

The centre of this recent wave of oc- 
cultism is in Paris. A small group of 
men have there founded an International 
Metaphysic Institute, of which Dr. Gus- 
tave Geley is the president. This com- 
pany of irreconcilables, many of them of 
accredited scientific training, maintains 
that supernormal forces have been amply 
demonstrated, requiring a total revision 
of our vital concepts. 

Both normal and super-normal physiology 
tend to establish the unity of the organic sub- 
stance. In our experiments we have observed, 
above all, that a uniform amorphous substance 
externalizes itself from the medium’s body, and 
gives rise to various ideoplastic forms. We 
have seen how this uniform substance organized 
and transformed itself under our eyes. We 
have seen a hand emerging from the mass of 
the substance; a white mass developed into a 
face. We have seen how, in a few moments, 
the form of a head was replaced by the shape 
of a hand. By the concurrent testimony of 
sight and hand we have followed the transition 
of the amorphous unorganized substance into 
an organically developed structure which had 
temporarily all the attributes of life—a com- 
plete formation, so to speak, in flesh and blood. 
We have watched the disappearance of these 
formations as they sank back into primitive 
substance, and have even observed how in an 
instant they were absorbed into the body of the 
medium. In supra-normal physiology there are 
no different organic substrata for the various 
substances as e¢. g., a bone substance, a muscu- 
lar, visceral, or nervous substance; it is simply, 
then, a simple substance, the basis and sub- 
stratum of organic life. In normal physiology 
it is exactly the same, but it is not so obvious. 
In some cases it appears quite clear that the 
phenomenon which takes place in the black 
seance-cabinet takes place also in the 
crysalis of the insect. The dissolution of tis- 
sues reduces a large proportion of the organs 
and their various parts to a single substance, 
that substance which is destined to materialize 
the organs and the various parts of the adult 
form. We, therefore, have the same manifes- 
tations in both physiologies. 

Without this pronouncement (of Dr. 
Geley) in literal form, the reader might 
well suspect the reviewer of reckless mis- 
representation. It is difficult to believe 
that any set of responsible minds would 
attempt, in these science-saturated days, 
a propaganda for notions so paranoia- 
cally inconsequent. Yet that is the al- 
ternative: either the shrewd hysterical 
medium has produced the astounding ap- 
pearances by fraud, or they prove tele- 
plasm and ideoplasm and a supra-normal, 
metaphysical physiology. If Eva C. is 
only a clever fraud (as well as a morbid 
hysteric), we may still maintain our 
physiological and psychological labora- 
tories with scientific self-respect; if she 
is “genuine” (whatever that may mean), 
their occupation is pretty well shattered. 
No mere male professor of normal physi- 
ology could compete with a young woman 
in a trance demonstrating “mediumistic 
labor,” and its vaporous issues. 


Who is Eva C. and who is Baron von 
Schrenck Notzing and the other sponsors 
for this revolutionary revelation? The 
story is much too long and too compli- 
cated to recite even in outline. Dr. 
Schrenck Notzing admits that his me- 
dium is markedly hysterical, of unfortu- 
nate heredity, that her morals suggest 
what the French designate as a “re- 
proachable education,” leading to an ex- 
aggerated notion of her attractiveness to 
men, that she is not averse to fraud; but 
despite the generous space at his com- 
mand, he fails to mention that she is the 
same person, then known as Marthe 
Beraud, of unsavory reputation, who was 
exposed in 1905 in Algiers for bold spir- 
itualistic impersonation, four years be- 
fore her reappearance in Paris as Eva C. 
No matter; these observers are not inter- 
ested in her character (though to the un- 
informed that might seem to have some 
bearing upon the question of fraud), but 
in her manifestations. Clad in a skin- 
tight suit she enters a cabinet in which 
after an interval of a few minutes to an 
hour, as she momentarily opens the cur- 
tains, appears a luminous streak hanging 
from her mouth, or a glove-like patch 
poised on her shoulder, or a distorted 
face above or below her head, or a draped 
figure, male or female, apparently stand- 
ing alone. Her person and her belong- 
ings and the cabinet are all rigor- 
ously searched, but found wanting 
in any material out of which the 
appearances might be formed. Ordi- 
narily the appearances last a few 
seconds only, and then disappear, ab- 
sorbed into her person. This is the 
standard phenomenon, considerably 
varied from séance to séance, extending 
over ten years (though interrupted by 
the war), and varying somewhat in the 
conditions under which the flash-light 
photographs were obtained. The condi- 
tions are endlessly suspiciousS as the 
author admits, and are further suspicious 
in more ways than he recognizes; but, as 
a fact, the technique of the appearance 
remains undetected. Hence “it” must be 
ectoplasm; or rather, in view of the 
manner of formation and behavior of the 
material, it behaves as we may assume 
ectoplasm would behave. 

No one questions that it would be more 
satisfactory to everybody concerned to 
know how the appearances were pro- 
duced; but possibly, in that event, the 
book would not have been written, and 
we should have lost an interesting docu- 
ment in the psychology of conviction. The 
question of the most probable hypoth- 
esis to entertain until Eva C. is pre- 
pared to enlighten us (or someone dis- 
covers the clue without such assistance) 
may be more acceptably discussed in a 
medical journal than in this connection. 
That the medium may be a regurgitant, 
concealing closely folded material in the 
stomach and bringing it forth when 
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needed, is an hypothesis entertained by 
some of the adverse critics. The cen- 
trally interesting question is why the 
absence of this knowledge—which ignor- 
ance, to most readers, will induce no 
mental unrest—should drive Dr. von 
Schrenck Notzing and others of like tem- 
perament to extravagant hypothesis and 
a complete disruption of their scientific 
outlook. 

The largest factor in the explanation 
is the familiar one of prepossession. The 
willingness to fly to theories not dreamt 
of in our established philosophy is tem- 
peramentally determined; those who suc- 
cumb upon slight temptation are strongly 
headed towards the occult, and will reach 
their destination with slight dependence 
upon the sign-posts erected by organized 
learning to guide the traveler through 
the puzzling network of the diverse roads 
to truth. But the author of this strange 
tale is not of this strange type; he is 
driven by baffling evidence. His state- 
ment of the suspicious character of the 
performances and his discussion of the 
sources of error are admirable so far as 
they go. Moreover he has had experi- 
ences with other mediums and has caught 
them in flagrant fraud and has so stated. 
Of his sincerity and desire to maintain 
an objective attitude, there is no ques- 
tion. So this reluctant acceptance of a 
crassly unscientific hypothesis involves 
only a moderate bias in favor of the oc- 
cult. The volume shows how slight an 
element of this defocusing trend is 
needed to blur and obscure the vision of 
a keen mind; that may prove to be its 
most salutary lesson. 

The really puzzling aspect of the prob- 
lem presented, not by the medium, but by 
the sponsorship which elevates her from 
obscurity to notoriety, is the limitation 
of the logical processes, which proceed 
clear-sighted up to a certain point and 
then become strangely blind or astig- 
matic. Common sense would reason that 
as all mediums presenting physical phe- 
nomena have at one time or another been 
caught in fraud, the presumption is es- 
tablished that Eva C. is in the same cate- 
gory; but occult sense says, not at all. 
You may prove fraud in case A and B and 
C and D and E, but if you don’t go on to 
the end of the alphabet, it is still possible 
that a mysterious X or Y or Z is genuine; 
and having found your enigmatical or 
undetected X or Y or Z, it proves retro- 
spectively that part of A and B and C 
were also genuine. Eusapia Paladino was 
caught again and again in gross fraud; 
but now she is reinstated because she, 
too, produced plastic forms—albeit in her 
own image—because Eva C.—likewise 
caught in fraud—has not been caught in 
her present series, which consequently 
are now held to be genuine. The mater- 
ializing séances of the older spiritualis- 
tic type are now proved to be teleplastic, 
except when the unfortunate victims 


were careless enough to be caught 
with masks and wigs and drapery and 
phosphoric oil; and even these are re- 
garded as genuine products of teleplasm 
which could not be dematerialized because 
of the inconsiderate suddenness with 
which the medium was seized. We are 
told quite seriously that if this myster- 
ious force can make the biological organ- 
isms it can presumably also make their 
clothing, and unmake them if not inter- 
fered with. Whatever may be true of 
the two physiologies, normal and supra- 
normal, there can be no reconciliation of 
the two logics; for their deviations, 
though small in angle, are decisive in 
direction. The one is normal and the 
other abnormal. Neglecting some minor 
lapses, the educated paranoiac reasons 
splendidly from his own _ premises; 
though there is a suspicious tinsel qual- 
ity and an emotional sensitiveness about 
his cerebrations that betray their fault 
to the clinical sense. Once started on the 
teleplastic explanation there is no limit 
to the possibilities. Thus explains Pro- 
fessor Morselli: 

In this case the idea of the phenomenon, as 
grasped by Eusapia [Paladino] in a waking or 
half-waking condition, rises into the medium’s 
subconsciousness, where the still unknown bio- 
psychic power of mediumship elaborates it. It 
then externalizes itself, and extends over a dis- 
tance corresponding to her mechanical power 
as a luminous “ideoplastic’” or “materialized 
product.” During the more important phe- 
nomena the medium is always in a state of 
trance, and her own will is in abeyance. There 
is, so to speak, an automatic liberation of forces 
which we may term medianimic and which are 
stored in the nerve centers. 

Compared with his colleagues in the 
teleplastic cult, Dr. von Schrenck Notzing 
is relatively cautious; and there is some 
indication that the medium recognizes his 
more critical attitude, for the more amaz- 
ing, bolder productions generally appear 
when he is not present. His collaborator 
is Mme. Bisson, the author of the French 
edition of the work, which is more ex- 
travagant than the German edition from 
which the English translation is pre- 
pared. In fact, Mme. Bisson’s share in 
the result is difficult to determine; she is 
the medium’s protectress and is present 
at all the séances here reported. She 
hypnotizes the medium, consoles her 
when excited, and prepares her during 
the day for the evening’s experiences. 
Mme. Bisson is an artist in sculpture; 
and it is suggested that the medium’s as- 
sociation with her accounts for the plas- 
tic form which some of the appearances 
assume. During the course of the ex- 
periments, her husband, M. Bisson, the 
playwright, died; shortly thereafter one 
of the figures appeared in the form of M. 
Bisson. Apart from this there is no sug- 
gestion in the book of a spirit hypothe- 
sis. Few of the occultists are spiritual- 
ists; they are believers in supra-normal 
meta-psychic forces, and are studying the 
behavior of such matter and force with 


an objective interest. But for the mass 
of those interested in such phenomena, 
the effect of the book will be to give sci- 
entific endorsement to the reality of spir- 
itualistic materializations. As such it is 
heralded by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
whose utterly reckless adherence to the 
teleplastic conclusions promises to give 
the subject a wide and pernicious vogue. 
He similarly endorses the telekinetic phe- 
nomena produced at Belfast through Dr. 
Crawford’s medium; these are now set 
forth as independent corroborations of 
the Paris and Munich experiments, al- 
though Dr. Crawford attended a séance 
of Eva C.’s before he obtained his Belfast 
results. It is this independent (?) ap- 
pearance of the same type of manifesta- 
tions that encourages Dr. Schrenck 
Notzing; for he is now able to show pic- 
tures of other mediums with similar 
patches of teleplasm appearing on their 
persons. That all this is the suggestion 
of contagion and the spread of a cult by 
imitation, seems to escape his clinical 
observation. 

Worse than the spread of the cult 
through m<¢diums prepared to repeat her 
performances in one way or another— 
and under less careful scrutiny than sur- 
rounded Eva C.—will be the spread of 
the belief that here at last is the long 
looked for proof of the genuineness of 
occult phenomena, retarded only by the 
perverse prejudice of official science. 
Naturally there have been replies and 
protests to all these ambitious claims; 
and so long ago as 1914, there appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research an admirable study 
of the phenomena of Eva C., showing the 
probable fraudulent character, and yet, 
because every minute detail was not ac- 
counted for, leaving a generous loophole 
for a “genuine” residue. There have been 
rejoinders in Germany and France, call- 
ing attention particularly to certain of 
the appearances which were evidently 
modeled upon reproductions of portraits 
of famous men, appearing in the Paris il- 
lustrated journals. The controversy will 
now extend to English-reading lands. It 
may well be lost in a tangle of challenge 
and counter-challenge, and a querulous 
inquiry as to just how the thing was 
done. All this will distract from the es- 
sential point: the completely unscientific 
approach to the problem. So long as the 
medium sets the conditions, and will not 
permit the type of investigation that 
alone might promptly settle the issue, the 
contest is a game, not an investigation. 
Science does not work with blinders and 
hands tied. Nor will conclusions of this 
order command attention so long as they 
are witnessed by persons favoring the 
same irregular interpretation, indulging 
in the same extravagant speculations as 
support the occult. The one critical wit- 
ness of the phenomena was not reinvited 
when he declined to conclude that be- 
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cause he could not detect the fraud, there- 
fore there was no fraud. And so the 
matter stands. 

The only antidote to the menace inher- 
ent in such cults is an authoritative re- 
view of the movement in all its phases, 
in the light and spirit of modern science. 
Scientists are too busy with more press- 
ing problems, possibly also too impatient 
with error and folly, to devote the time 
and patience needed to inform the pub- 
lic as to the true meaning of all this 
mysticism, occultism, and pseudo-science. 
There is an opportunity for some human- 
itarian friend of sound thinking to sup: 
ply the means and the incentive for a 
much needed enlightenment. If the 
world is to remain sane and thinking 
profitable, the refutation of such tempt- 
ing beliefs must be systematically under- 
taken. The times are ripe for such a 
laudable undertaking. 

JOSEPH JASTROW 


Merrick and Merrick 


Tue Housre or Lyncn. By Leonard Merrick. 
With an Introduction by G. P. Chesterton. 
Limited Edition. New York *£, P. Dutton 
and Company. 

Wuen Love Fiies Out ofr THE Wenpow. By 
Leonard Merrick. With an Introduction 
by W. Robertson Nicoll. Limited Edition. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
R. CHESTERTON comes manfully 

up to the scratch as one of the “all- 
star” company of authors who have been 
introducing and praising the recently col- 
lected work of Leonard Merrick. He says 
all that can be said for “The House of 

Lynch”—and “then some.” Why is it 

that admirers can not be content to let 

an artist stand upon his excellence in a 

certain field or genre? Why should we 

who delight in the Merrick of “Conrad in 

Quest of His Youth” and “When Paris 

Laughs” be called upon to revere the 

Merrick of “The Worldlings” or “The 

House of Lynch”? The story he tells in 

“The House of Lynch” had been much 

better told before in “When Love Flies 

Out of the Window.” The theme is much 

the same in both cases: poor artist mar- 

ried to a woman who has or makes money. 

What shall he do? Follow his qualms, 

his struggles, his revolt; the separation, 

and later reunion of the not, after all, 
mismated pair. In both instances Mer- 
rick is on his own familiar ground, the 
precarious ground of the serious artist 
bent upon making a decent living without 
being false to his best. In both stories 
the enterprise, difficult enough in itself, 
becomes a torture when the need of sup- 
porting a wife is added to it. And in 
both this need and obligation is opposed 
by the man upon himself. In both he 
fails, and has to choose between parting 
from his wife and letting her support 
him. ; 

In “The House of Lynch” all this is 
managed in relatively crude and labored 





fashion. That Keith is a young English 
painter instead of a young English novel- 
ist or playwright is a detail which per- 
haps affects somewhat the easy verisi- 
militude of the story. We do not so 
much feel weakness in Mr. Merricks por- 
trayal of a painter’s life, as we miss his 
almost negligent mastery of dingy Grub 
Street and troublous Drury Lane. Ho- 
garth’s print of “The Distress’d Poet,” 
irate landlady, and all,- might almost 
stand as frontispiece to his fiction as a 
whole. His, not Gissing’s, fiction, for the 
spirit of comedy is never absent from 
his literary premises. Perhaps the 
trouble with “The House of Lynch” is 
that it makes some attempt to banish 
that spirit in order to produce what Mr. 
Chesterton is able to hail as a “grave” 
and “realistic” piece of work. Keith 
meets in New York the daughter of the 
house of Lynch, known heiress to a 
tainted fortune. Old Lynch is the un- 
scrupulous American millionaire of tra- 
dition. Betty Lynch is spoiled, but not 
beyond hope. Keith and she fall in love 
with each other. His pride and his fas- 
tidiousness forbid marriage with the 
Lynch millions, and he takes her to wife 
on the understanding that they are to 
live from the beginning on what he can 
make. Being very thoroughly in love 
and quite without suspicion of what fru- 
gality, much less poverty, means, Betty 
readily casts lucre to the winds. And 
being more of a fool than most American 
girls but one generation from. shirt- 
sleeves, she can not adjust herself to 
Keith’s modest scale of living. She sees 
no harm in being comfortable with the 
aid of a few thousands a year which her 
father would not miss; and the issue 
keeps coming up in one form or another. 
Meanwhile, Keith’s professional affairs 
go from bad to worse, till he is obliged 
to scrimp and borrow in order to live 
at all. The pawning of Betty’s engage- 
ment ring is a sort of last straw. They 
part, to meet again only after Betty has 
realized the permanence of their bond, 
has trained herself to take care of her 
own baby and to cook a meal (remark- 
able and slightly “lowering” feats from 
the British point of view), and has 
turned over to the American President 
for public purposes the enormous and 
guilty fortune which her father’s death 
places at her disposal. The story is told 
with the fluency and economy always to 
be had from Mr. Merrick, but it somehow 
fails. The people lack reality: Lynch is 
wooden even in his anguish, and Betty is 
the least “convincing” as well as the 
least charming of Mr. Merrick’s hero- 
ines. 

Even little Meenie Weston in “When 
Love Flies Out of the Window” is worth 
a dozen of her. The common little Amer- 
ican heiress is a “stunt” for this writer, 
while the common little English actress 
is his intimate possession. But the whole 


of the earlier story is on a higher plane. 
Ralph Lingham is a novelist of sound 
ambition who, while awaiting a wider 
and more warming applause than a few 
professional critics have given him, is 
functioning pleasantly enough as Paris 
correspondent of a London paper. In a 
dingy Paris café he finds Meenie Weston, 
and rescues her at a moment of special 
peril. She is a pretty child with a pretty 
voice, and with character enough to have 
brought her safe through all perils up 
to the time of her meeting with Ling- 
ham. The upshot is marriage. With the 
increase of his expenses his income is 
suddenly cut down, by sheer ill-luck. He 
does not turn out potboiling best-sellers 
and commit suicide or join a night club. 
But Meenie has to go back to the the- 
atre, and the fact that he has got her her 
chance does not affect his chagrin when 
he presently finds himself in the post of 
consort to a successful soubrette. Part- 
ing — sorrow — reconciliation at last — 
made tolerable for our proud author by 
a dramatic success of his own which 
Meenie in her turn has engineered. Both 
successful, both forgiving at the turning 
of the last page. What happier ending 
could one desire? None indeed, when it 
has been prepared for by a narrative so 
flowing and natural, so bare, almost, in 
its exclusion of irrelevance and super- 
fluity, so sure of its persons and of the 
(romantic) action which expresses them. 
However narrow Merrick’s field, only 
Galsworthy among his contemporaries 
possesses anything like his marrowy pre- 
cision as a story-teller—when he con- 
fines himself to that field. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


A book for boys and girls of all ages 
is the abridgment of “The Adventures 
of Raphael Pumpelly,” edited by O. S. 
Rice (Henry Holt). Those who wish may 
follow the adventurous explorer through 
Corsica, Japan, China, Siberia, the Des- 
ert of Gobi, and other foreign regions. 
But to this reader what most grips and 
fascinates is the story of the sojourn 
and travels in Arizona and Sonora. 
Those were parlous days, away back in 
1860 and 1861, when Apaches, Mexican 
ruffians, and American “bad men” con- 
spired to make things interesting day 
and night, and when only a miracle 
brought one out of the mélée alive and 
sound. It was in the Tubac region, south 
of Tucson, on the desert journey to Ca- 
borea, near the Gulf of California, and 
up again through more desert to Yuma, 
and across what was then a desert but is 
now the sub-tropical garden of the Im- 
perial Valley, that these lively experi- 
ences were undergone. His companion 
on the long journey was no other than 
the famous Charles J. Poston, the 
“father of Arizona.” There was danger 
everywhere and at all times, and escapes 
of the hair-breadth sort were numerous. 
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Not the least interesting part of the nar- 
raiive is the account of the author’s re- 
visit to these scenes, fifty-four years 
later, when again a part of the desert 
was traversed—in a motor car. 


Drama 


Macbeth Re-set and Overset 

-yNE peculiarity of ‘Macbeth’ in 
O Shakespeare is the domination of 
the picture or image. Not the conversa- 
tional image. Imagery is the tissue of 
Shakespearean dialogue everywhere, and 
the web is no closer in “Macbeth” than 
anywhere else. Not in merely decorative 
setting, though “Macbeth” is probably 
first in the great quadrilateral of trage- 
dies in this regard. I have now in mind 
objects, visible or audible, which by their 
penetration and almost habitation of the 
minds of the characters become parties 
to the action, making the setting, as it 
were, dynamic, and admitting things into 
the cast. There are first the witches, a 
“show” in themselves to ordinary human 
receptivity. They are likewise exhibitors 
of shows; they are, again, the spokesmen 
of oracles which germinate and fructify 
in darkened minds. There are, next, 
phantasms, projections of the _heat- 
oppressed brain, like the conducting dag- 
ger and the ghost of Banquo. After this 
comes the dream-image, the accompani- 
ment of sleep-walking. Lastly, there are 
sights which pass into memories and turn 
into scourges or goads. The “blood,” 
conspicuous and continuous throughout 
the play from the wounds of the fainting 
soldier in its initial moments to the head 
dripping from Macduff’s pike in the con- 
cluding scene, is the salient and para- 
mount example. Without the blood ‘‘Mac- 
beth” would scarcely be “Macbeth”; so 
powerful is mere vision in this play that 
the adjunct or symbol is hardly less sig- 
nificant than the crime. 

To round out the effect of the physical 
image, Shakespeare has fashioned in 
Macbeth a hero in whom the sensibility 
to the physical image is abnormally and 
cruelly intense. Macbeth, in Donne’s 
phrase, is “born to see strange sights,” 
born to see “things invisible.” He is 
haled to his crime by images; he is 
hounded to his doom by images. As the 
air-drawn dagger prompts him to un- 
sheathe its metal counterpart, so the 
prefigured crime draws the actuality in 
its wake. Its image, at once appalling 
and seductive, has for Macbeth the 
mingled terror and witchery of a gulf. 

“Macbeth,” then, is a picture of souls 
in bondage to pictures. Why not base 
a production on that idea? Why not pic- 
tures in rapid, vivid, lurid, mystical suc- 
cession, pictures which should be less the 
copies of facts than the suggestions of 
the images which facts arouse in pas- 
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sion-shaken minds? Why not a visionary 
“Macbeth,” a “Macbeth,” in a degree and 
in a sense, phantasmagoric? I am far 
from saying that this is the only form of 
conceiving “Macbeth” or the only valu- 
able form or the most valuable form; but 
it is a form which the play supports on 
many sides, and its presentation would 
be valuable if only as a measure and a 
proof of that support. All this goes to 
show that Mr. Arthur Hopkins and Mr. 
Robert Edmond Jones in their singular 
production of “Macbeth” at the Apollo 
Theatre were not wrong in their choice 
of a route; they simply took the wrong 
turning. We might accept or welcome a 
“Macbeth” in which I recall no passing 
glimpse of common daylight, a “Mac- 
beth” strangely, remotely, and daringly 
spectacular, a “Macbeth” whose curtains 
fold around it like the enswathments of 
a wicked dream. The presentation is 
wrong, not because it is pictorial and 
fantastical and adventurous, but because 
its picture and fantasy and adventure are 
not illuminative of the main theme. In 
a word, the settings are irrelevant. 

I quite agree with the critic of the 
Times in his animadversions on the orig- 
inalities of Mr. Jones in this production; 
I indorse even his language; these things 
are didoes. Any anomaly in form or 
color might be overlooked, if it gave a 
clear reflex or even a vivid intimation of 
a state of mind that was actual in the 


play. But three masks converging on 
three scarlet-clad witches have no mes- 
sage, no speech, for the imagination; 
they squeak and gibber. The “molar 
tooth” that stands for Inverness has no 
roots in the flesh or fibre of the play; it 
is all too plainly an extracted tooth. 
Doubtless Mr. Jones would have his de- 
fense—perhaps a highly ingenious de- 
fense—but the failure to include that de- 
fense in his picture is indictment, if not 
sentence, in itself. Ministering arts like 
scene-painting, arts that are pages to 
other arts, should be clear; they should 
clear the path and hold the lantern for 
their betters. The trouble with Mr. 
Jones in “Macbeth” is that he wants 
Shakespeare to be his occasion, his prop- 
erty, his utensil; he lacks the shrewdness 
of that German potentate who declined 
to avail himself of the chance to capture 
the Emperor Charles V because he had 
no cage to hold so big a bird. 


It can not be said that either Mr. 
Lionel Barrymore or Miss Julia Arthur 
in the two leading parts made a powerful 
impression. Mr. Barrymore has an un- 
pleasing voice, a thickened voice that de- 
tained the syllables as ina gum. To off- 
set this, he has a nearly perfect enuncia- 
tion, the sharpness and delicacy of which 
almost rivals penmanship. He spoke with 
a lingering solicitude, almost a sly enjoy- 
ment, more suggestive sometimes of a 
money-lender or intriguer than of a feu- 
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dal Scottish chief. His Macbeth was all 
of a piece, lacking intellectuality and 
suppleness. In a specifically poetic pas- 
sage like, “Ere the bat hath flown his 
cloistered flight,” I was surprised to dis- 
cover that he could render poetic shad- 
ings and undertones with an art almost 
foreign to America. Miss Arthur’s Lady 
Macbeth was more probable than satisfy- 
ing. We crave in Cawdor’s wife electri- 
fying things—body, voice, puissance, mo- 
mentum. Miss Arthur’s Lady Macbeth 
is a woman whom an instant makes and 
unmakes, whom an hour of opportunity 
first raises and dilates, then drains and 
despoils. She has two people to hearten 
at Inverness—Macbeth and herself. This 
is rather defensible, rather Shakespear- 
ean, but somehow it does not hold us. I 
found her great moment neither in the 
instigation nor in the sleep-walking 
scene, but in the banquet scene where she 
mounted the throne with a movement 
beautifully expressive of the dust and 
ashes to which life had been reduced by 
a crime which found its punishment in 
its reward. 

“Guibour”’—acted by Madame Yvette 
Guilbert’s pupils at the 39th Street The- 
atre—is an apt choice, among French 
miracle-plays, for the exhibition of the 
talents of a girls’ school. It offers many 
persons the chance to be seen fully and 
heard more or less, it is incidentally 
musical and more than incidentally spec- 
tacular, it guards the indispensable 
silences, and it rejoices in a plot of super- 
ficial intensity. A mother-in-law is still 
handsome enough to permit the associa- 
tion of her name with that of her daugh- 
ter’s husband in slanderous gossip. She 
ends this gossip by paying two cutthroats 
to take the life of this unoffending young 
man with whom her own relations have 
been trustful and affectionate. Observe 
the sequel. After a brief repentance, 
she is plied with attentions and blandish- 
ments from the human and celestial 
worlds alike, is saved by miracle from the 
lust of the flames, grows younger, love- 
lier, and more inviting, becomes familiar 
enough with saints and archangels to 
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dispute with them the possession of an 
altar candle, and is admitted finally to a 
religious order amid rejoicings in which 
earth and heaven are participants. 

For serious people “Guibour” in its 
sum and retrospect is a highly amusing 
play; it should divert and sadden a phil- 
osopher. It is a blabbing play, the self- 
betrayal of the Middle Ages. Nothing 
can be more naively pious or subtly im- 
moral. Religion, one might infer, was all 
politics. The Devil is an unlucky poli- 
tician; Jesus, under God the sovereign 
and with Mary, his mother and counselor, 
is the premier of the party in power. 
Virtue is the programme of the party in 
power. To be virtuous means to stand 
well with that party. If the party in 
power takes a fancy to a woman with a 
taste for the assassination of her own 
relatives, that woman is thenceforth ex- 
emplary. The contents of her mind and 
heart are immaterial. She is persona 
grata, and the welkin palpitates with ac- 
clamations. 

But why does the party in power in- 
cline to such a woman? ‘“‘Guibour” does 
not quite say, but one may guess. Heaven, 
in the absence of the cinematograph, 
football, and the New York American, is 
as tedious as a church sociable, and is 
appreciative of any criminal who will 
brighten its dulness by a genuine sensa- 
tion. We insist, of course, upon the de- 
corums; the woman must repent before 
she is féted. She repents with alacrity, 
and the apotheosis begins. It is Christy 
and “The Playboy of the Western World” 
all over again; modern satire at its subt- 
lest has a handclasp for the artlessness of 
the Middle Ages. In “Guibour,” how- 
ever, the crime is not imaginary; some- 
where, under all this festalry, the poor 
lad whom this woman ruthlessly mur- 
dered sleeps in his forgotten grave. 

The play is harmless to-day. The 
people who profited by its religion may 
have suffered from its immorality; it 
will neither help piety nor hurt virtue in 
our time. In the hands of Madame Guil- 
bert’s pupils it becomes a pretty exercise 
in craftsmanship. All was careful and 
artistic, with rarities here and there in 
the effect which sometimes fed the inter- 
est and sometimes checked the sympa- 
thies. One may ask, indeed, if the 
solemn slowness of enunciation which 
turned the whole play into a service was 
altogether needful. That speech is a 
current is the last thing of which a 
French woman needs to be reminded, yet 
its movement with Madame Guilbert’s 
pupils might almost be described as exu- 
dation. The method perhaps has its 
value as tutelage for an age which carries 
mail from California to New York in 
thirty-three hours and twenty minutes, 
but surely there must be some briskness 
in the teacher who would rebuke so gross 
a world for the crudity of its impatience, 
O. W. FIRKINS 
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“A deep, rich, searching book... Never has 
Mrs, Atherton put more into one volume,” says 


Charles Hanson Towne in the N.Y. Herald of 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


only full-length novel in seven years 


SISTERS-IN-LAW 


A brilliant, intimate novel centering on two women and a man in 
San Francisco society and out of it. “Whether they like it or 
not,” says the Oakland Tribune, “people will discuss at length 
Mrs. Atherton’s clever book. And it is hard to conceive of any- 
one’s not liking ‘Sisters-in-Law.’ ” 

The Boston Herald is enthusiastic over the “startling and dra- 
matic situations with which Mrs. Atherton has packed her pages 
...the author mines deep for physical, material and intellectual 
truth . . . she brings to her work wide experience and a skilled 
pen.” Cloth, $2.00. Paper, $1.50. 





A New and Exciting Novel of China 
by the author of “Mr. Wu,’ 


THE FEAST oF LANTERNS 


BY LOUISE JORDAN MILN 





The romance of a beautiful Chinese girl of highest rank and 
almost limitless power, who, with the newer Chinese wisdom, 
has been equipped with a European education to meet the Euro- 
pean invasion of her country. With the telling of her romance, 
of her renunciation, and of her final return to her native land, 
comes a marvelous picture of patriarchal China, a fascinating, 
indelible picture which makes for a better understanding of the 
age-old Orient. Cloth, $2.00. 





MR. WU, by Louise Jordan Miln, Seventh Printing. 

If you like thrilling mystery, tender love scenes, 
beauty, there’s a real adventure for you in this story of 
a wealthy Chinese mandarin and a fearless American 
woman. Cloth, $2.00. 
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Musie 


“Edipo Re’—‘‘Andrea 
Chenier’’—The Concerts 


HOUGH it is unlikely that the pos- 

thumous work of Leoncavallo, “Edi- 
po Re” (a condensation in one act of 
“(Edipus Tyrannus’), will be heard 
again, the first and last performance of 
that opera here, at the Manhattan, re- 
quires some notice. Like Wagner and 
Charpentier, the late Leoncavallo pre- 
ferred to make librettos for himself. He 
had some skill and a dramatic sense 
which helped him greatly in his trying 
tasks. His “book,” indeed, is a good 
piece of work. 

“Edipo Re” has, packed into one long 
act, the essentials of the classic master- 
piece. We hear the forewarnings of the 
soothsayer, we learn how fate has 
dogged the unhappy hero, we watch the 
expiation of his fore-ordained crimes. As 
in the play, the three chief figures in the 
opera are CXdipus, Jocasta, and Tiresias. 
No effort has been made in the well- 
planned libretto to soften or disguise the 
haunting terror, the grim facts. And 
the result is an appalling, gripping 
drama which demands great music. 

Unhappily, that music was beyond the 


Italian master’s gifts of expression. 
Leoncavallo lacked the power to handle 
tragedy. His setting of the plot is too 
mellifluous at times to suit the theme. 
At other times it is mere declamation. 
Most of the music (above all the declama- 
tory passages) was written to display the 
marvelous voice of an untrammeled 
baritone. And, more especially no doubt, 
it was devised for Titta Ruffo, who sang 
the title part at the Manhattan with 
amazing tonal force, though not, maybe, 
with all the phrasing and variety he 
might have lent it. He had splendid 
opportunities for posturing and acting 
of a kind, and even for interpreting the 
character of the most wretched hero in 
all drama. Had he been careful to re- 
spect the musical shadings—the nuances 
—in his part, he might have pleased our 
ears and harrowed our souls. And even 
as it was, he seemed impressive, with his 
mighty voice and ever dominant bearing. 
But what he sang was not the music 
which a composer more inspired than the 
departed Ruggiero would have created. 

The score was largely “Veritist” in 
character, the sort of score that three or 
four men might have signed. Among 
them, Catalani and Puccini (in the more 
lyric episodes, which included two duos 
for Q£dipus and Jocasta, and a_ too- 
honeyed but agreeable intermezzo, played 
with the curtain raised). 


The Jocasta, Dorothy Francis, an 





‘A Masterly Satire’”’ 
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THE PASSING OF 
NEW FREEDOM 


By JAMES M. BECK 


Author of “The Evidence in the Case.” 


“Essential political wisdom and good sense conveyed with the energy 
and clearness of words worthy of Burke.”—London Spectator. 

“One of the greatest arraignments of President Wilson’s peace poli- 
cies yet published. The book makes history.”—Oakland, (Cal.) Jngquirer. 

“The astonishing thing about Mr. Beck’s book is not its political 
philosophy, but the literary quality of the dialogues regarding the Peace 
Conference, which are its novel feature. * * Profound and exact as well 
as amusing.”—North American Review. 

“A political satire of so pungent a character that it is likely to be- 
come historic.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


$2.00 
DORAN _New York 








American, sang quite effectively, when 
the music was written for the upper 
register, but less effectively—and with 
defective breath-control—at other points. 
The stage-settings of the play were far 
from Greek. And the green costume of 
the Jocasta had apparently been draped 
by an upholsterer of decided Teutonic 
tendencies. 

There is no more to be hoped for from 
the Chicago company this season in the 
way of novelty, or semi-novelty, but 
“Hamlet,” which, though a splendid ve- 
hicle for Titta Ruffo, is probably the 
most pitiful of many Latin efforts to 
make opera out of Shakespeare. The 
drinking song of Hamlet is an insult to 
the genius of the bard. Nor is there any- 
thing worthy of mention in the score ex- 
cept the mad scene for Ophelia that 
serves as an excuse for the composer of 
the work. But Ambroise Thomas wrote 
this wretched opera for Paris, and at the 
time those who supported lyric art were 
not particular. No one but Verdi (with 
the assistance of Boito) and the German, 
Nicolai (in his ‘‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’), has yet accomplished much with 
Shakespeare on the lyric boards. In his 
“Falstaff” and “Otello,” to the amaze- 
ment of the world, the aged Verdi really 
did preserve the spirit and the moods of 
his two themes. The “Merry Wives” of 
Goetz was fairly true at times. Yet it 
seemed heavy, drab, and dull in many 
passages. Berlioz succeeded in his ‘‘Bea- 
trice et Benedict” in making out of 
“Much Ado” a work enjoyable enough in 
concert rooms. But Shakespeare only 
lends himself to music in his romantic 
and fantastic moods. His “Romeo and 
Juliet” inspired Berlioz with a noble 
symphony; and Gounod did not wholly 
fail in his arrangement of the same en- 
chanting love play. Apart from these we 
have, of course, that master-work, the 
youthful setting of some portions of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” by Mendels- 
sohn. I can recall no other efforts of 
importance but the “Dream” of Ambroise 
Thomas and the respectable ‘““Much Ado” 
of Villiers Stanford, except the “Corio- 
lanus” overture of Beethoven, which have 
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By Brinsley MacNamara 
who wrote 
“The Valley of the Squinting Windows” 


A tale to grip the attention, sway the 











emotions, and retain the 
interest long after the 
last page has been fin- 
ished. A book to read 


and read again. 
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not almost seemed injurious to the mem- 
ory of the greatest of all poets. 

Recent proceedings at the Metropolitan 
have been confined to repetitions of old, 
well-known works. The illness of the 
tenor, Gigli, at the eleventh hour forced 
the management to postpone the revival 
of Giordano’s “Andrea Chénier.” This 
year has not been very kind to tenors. 
The absence of Caruso from the casts for 
weeks and weeks has had a natural effect 
upon the audiences which support the 
Metropolitan. But it has not prevented 
thousands from responding to the ap- 
peal of “Manon” or of “Parsifal” and 
“Louise,” who have, within the past two 
weeks, drawn crowded houses. 

As a conductor of symphonic music, 
Mr. Mengelberg has not more than three 
rivals. As a programme planner and a 
promise-keeper, he is disappointing. For 
some time he has announced works by 
Schoenberg, the most baffling and dis- 
cussed of living modernists. We are still 
waiting for a chance to hear them at the 
concerts of the National Symphony. 

Meanwhile, in a plain, steady way the 
New York Symphony is carrying out its 
schemes. A week ago it gave us a French 
concert, at which Mr. Damrosch and his 
able followers played works by d’Indy 
(the Symphony in G, based on a moun- 
taineer’s song) with important piano ob- 
bligato passages, Debussy’s early ‘‘Fan- 
tasy” for piano and orchestra, Roger 
Ducasse’s “Nocturne de Printemps,” and 
part of Ravel’s charming ballet suite, 
“Daphnis et Chloe.” This programme, 
though too long, was full of interest, ex- 
cept Ducasse’s “Nocturne,” which seemed 
rather vague and ill wrought out. The 
French school in these latter days stands 
by itself. It lives on dreams and atmo- 
sphere and fleeting fancies. Poetic and 
expressive, though evasive now and then, 
it scorns the obvious and needs watchful 
ears. Yet there is nothing cryptic in the 
d’Indy Symphony and by the introduction 
of the piano part it put new color into an 
old form of music. “Suite” might have 
been a better name than “Symphony” for 
d'Indy’s work. But what are names. 
The Suite, or Symphony, made lovely 
music. So did the “Fantasy” composed 
by Debussy when he was at the Villa 
Medicis. The piano parts in both these 
works were played with style and bril- 
liant art by Alfred Cortot. The “Fan- 
tasy” had not been heard before here. 

One last word to express the deep re- 
gret with which al! those of us in touch 
with music learned of the taking off of 
that kind, honest critic, Sylvester Raw- 
ling, who for many years was a respected 
writer for the New York Evening World. 
He was an advocate with other critics, 
umong them the late Reginald de Koven 
and myself, of the idea of founding a 
great National Conservatory and of en- 
couraging in every way opera in English. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 








A New Basis for Relationship 


Needed Between 


The United States and Japan 


Because it is 


Now Impossible to Compare National Interests 





OPULATION as the measure of 

each state in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was recognized by the fram- 
ers of our Constitution as the basis for 
comparison of the interest and differ- 
ences of the several states. 

Wealth or shares of stock as the 
measure of individual control over the 
business corporation, revealed a basis 
for the comparison of interests and 
differences of the several stockholders. 

When we stop to consider the inter- 
ests and difference of nations today we 
discover that we are without a basis 
for comparison. Numbers alone do 
not adequately reveal the purposes, the 
aspirations of a nation, for overpop- 
ulation is often recognized as a need 
in the negative sense, as the justifica- 
tion for wars of aggression. Wealth 
alone does not reveal the true value 
of a nation, for wealth concentrated in 
the manufacturing interests of Ger- 
many destroyed fair competition be- 
tween agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures and allowed the World 
Var. 


RODUCTION above a minimum 

of subsistence, when considered in 
relation to every individual making up 
a nation, does reveal a sound basis for 
comparison. 

The individual who produces above 
a minimum of subsistence is not a bur- 
den on society. This income allows of 
the acquisition of property and a true 
understanding of laws, not as they af- 
fect the individual alone and for the 
moment, but as they affect the sum 
total of the individual's effort as real- 
ized in property. 

If production above a minimum is 
the chief source of individual freedom 
it must be the chief source of a na- 
tion’s freedom. 


This total production above a mini- 
mum or the nation’s income, when di- 
vided by the number of individuals 
comprising the nation, reveals an av- 
erage ability as a basis for comparing 
the interests of one nation with an- 
other. 


APAN may be overpopulated and 

America may have reached a point 
beyond which she can only assimilate 
a limited number of immigrants. If 
ability were the basis which deter- 
mined the relationship between Amer- 
ica and Japan, America would discover 
the number of immigrants she could 
assimilate during a year, and would 
secure the average ability of the Jap- 
anese by dividing the income of the 
nation by the population. The same 
procedure would be gone through in 
determining the ability of the other 
nations with whom we are on friendly 
terms, and then out of the total num- 
ber of immigrants to be admitted to 
America, Japan would be entitled to 
the quota as determined by the na- 
tions’ ability. If the average ability of 
the Japanese people was above that of 
France, then Japan would be entitled 
to a larger quota than France; if it 
were below and the standard were 
brought up, this change would be rec- 
ognized from year to year. 


Pre-war Pre-war 
Production Population 
France, $6,000,000,000 39,700,000 
Japan, 1,700,000,000 57,998,000 
Income is the production above a 
minimum of Subsistence. 


Taking fifteen cents per day as a 
minimum of subsistence, the income of 
France dividid by the population re- 
veals an average income of $99. The 
total pre-war production of Japan al- 
lows of no average income. 
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The Difficult Asiatic Question 


Mx centuries ago Asiatic armies overran Europe and Asiatic generals, adminis- 


trators and organizers were unmatched by the Europeans of their day. 


More recent centuries have seen the dominance of the Caucasian; have seen 
European nations dividing Asia among themselves in utter disregard of history. But who 
can say that in the changing course of time we shall not have cause to fear Asia again ! 


Certainly in this day and our own country the Asiatic question generally is a 
pressing one and deserving of study. Some books on Asia in our collection are: 


Awakening of Asia. H. M. Hyndman. $2.24 
Japan's Foreign Policies. A. M. Pooley. $3.14 
Japan at First Hand. J. J. C. Clark. $3.14 
Have We a Far Eastern Policy. CH. Sherrill. $2.24 
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By J. ELLIS BARKER 


who is probably the best-informed, most 
readable and authoritative writer on pub- 
lic questions relating to England and 
Germany. This new edition of his great 
work on the industrial and financial prob- 
lems arising from the war includes ten 
new chapters on outstanding points in 
the world problem, 


$7.00 at any bookstore or from 
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